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MENTAL AND . . 
PHYSICAL LABOUR. 


\ ELDOM do holiday discussions in the newspapers assume 
an aspect so serviceable to the public welfare as that 
about mind work and body work which was initiated and 
is being carried on by one of our contemporaries. Its 
importance, as Mr. John Murray has pointed out, 1s 

due to the tact that it lies at the root of many of the theories 
of labour which are prominent to-day Men who are engaged in 
physical toil are apt to tmagine that they are, in the real meaning 
of the term, the only workers. Their representatives in Parlia 
ment are termed pre-eminently the Labour Party, and thei 
orators delight in drawing contrasts between Labour and ( apital, 
assuming, roughly speaking, that the one is the producer of wealth 
and the other the spender of it. Long ago economists carefully 
expounded the fact that this division is a fallacious one. Two 
tests have been suggested as appli able to the different 
kinds ot labour, namely, fatigue and value. It is’ very 
difficult to speak dogmatically on either; but those who 
have had experience of both would, we think, in all 
probability decide that physical exhaustion is more easily borne 
than mental exhaustion, or, to put it in the words of Mr. Murray, 
that “ brain fatigue ’’ is a worse thing than “ muscle fatigue.”’ 
Ihe man who has been working only with his body enjoys 
several advantages. Labour brings with it an appetite for food 
and a capacity for sleep, two factors that are highly conducive 
to health. Brain weariness, on the other hand, ends in irritability, 
sleeplessness and reluctance to take food any kind, so that 
recovery trom it is much more difficult than recovery from 
physical weariness. So fully is this recognised, that men who 
wish to make the best use of their brain plan out their day so 
as to include in it a moderate amount of physical exercise. 
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They walk, they run, they play golf, they shoot, they indulge 
in a hundred different pastimes that may appear mere 
idleness to the superficial observer, but are often used 
purely and simply as a means to counterbalance the evil 
effects of too much mental labour. On the question ol 
latigue, therefore, bodily labour can claim no superiority over 
mental labour. Still less can it do so when it comes to be 
analysed and valued. 

Labour, in the ordinary sense of the word, would be 
. blind and useless thing were it not directed by the mind. 
fake the great engineering works of the world = as 
examples, the railway lines that are carried through mountains 
and over lakes and rivers, that surmount the difficulties 
alike of an insecure foundation and the obstacles of solid rock. 
\n army of workers has been engaged in constructing them ; but 
it would not have been possible to achieve anything except 
for the unsleeping intellect that planned the scheme and found 
the way to overcome difficulties. A still more striking 
example is to be found in the production of a book. If the 
book be of any value, it was probably born of the blood and 
tears of its author—and nothing ages a man more quickly 
than writing a bock which makes a full demand upon 
the intellectual powers he may possess. sut to place that 
book before the public, what an army of workers is 
required! Men to cast and set type, to work machines, 
to make blocks, to bind and sew, to carry and distribute. But 
their labour would have been all in vain but for the man who 
set everything in motion. Of course, Labour, on the other 
hand, may retort that without it mind would be valueless. The 
irchitect may draw out the most beautiful plan conceivable, 
but unless there is labour to express in stone what he 
adumbrated on paper, his work will be valueless. There 
will be nothing even to show that it existed, because in all 
probability no one but himself could realise how the plan which 
he put on paper would work out in wood and stone. The 
difference lies in this, that no man of intellect for a moment 
claims independence of his fellow-workers. He does not say, 
for instance, that he belongs to the party of Labour, thereby 
iunplying that the rest of the world is exempted from the curse 
of Adam; but he frankly acknowledges that he would be 
powerless were it not for the legions that his ideas call into 
activity. It would be well if the more thoughtful leaders of 
those who belong to what is called the Labour Party would, on 
their side, recognise that they are only instruments which a 
vreat brain needs to execute its behests. 

rhe practical question underlying the whole discussion 1s 
how the relative values should be apportioned i money. It 
is the ordinary complaint of labouring men that they do not 
receive a fair share of the wealth that they are instrumental in 
creating. We would not for worlds misrepresent them in any 
way; but it ts nothing more than a plain statement of 
fact, which may be verified by anyone attending their 
meetings, that they clam almost a monopoly of the returns of 
labour, and nothing is more frequent than to hear their 
complaints about the vast sums of money received by those 
whose business it 1s to plan and organise. But the comparison 
which they make is faulty in many respects. For one thing, 
the labouring man, however respectable he may be, is to be 
found in thousands, whereas it is only one here and there 
who develops a capacity to work effectually for the good 
of his fellow-men with his brains. Stephenson, who planned 
the method by which steam was made effective as a haulage 
power on the railroads, was a man in a million, and surely he 
deserved an infinitely greater compensation than did the strong 
and able-bodied navvies whe carried out the constructive work 
which he had planned. On a par with the inventor is the 
great expert The man who, by sedulous and unceasing 
devotion, has made himself the first of his craft, is surely 
entitled to a reward commensurate with the ability and the 
resolution he has brought to bear. Taking human _ nature 
‘xactly for what it is, we know that the stimulus of a high 
reward will often cause a man to exert himself far more than 
would otherwise have been the case. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


“HE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Constance 

Gaskell. Lady Constance Gaskell is the eldest surviving 

daughter of the fifth Earlof Ranfurly. Her marriage to Captain 
Gaskell took place IN 1905. P 


*,* Jt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
ardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him. 
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IX are gratified to learn that His Majesty’s 
Government have decided to accept the invita- 
tion to be represented officially at the Inter- 
national Big-Game Congress to be held in Vienna 
from September 4th to September 7th. Sir 

Edward Grey has appointed Mr. F. C. Selous to be 
the delegate of the Government at this meeting, and 
we are sure that his selection will be heartily approved 
by all big-game sportsmen. No one could be better fitted than 
Mr. Selous, by long experience and accurate observation, to 
speak with authority on such subjects as are to be discussed in 
Vienna. We believe that his views on the measures to be 
taken for the protection of big game will be listened to by the 
sportsmen assembled not only with interest, but with the 
conviction that the speaker has the welfare of true sportsmen 
at heart. 


It has for some time past been a matter of surprise and a 
cause of conjecture that the post of big-game ranger in East 
Africa and Uganda has been allowed to remain vacant since the 
retirement of Colonel Patterson some eighteen months ago. In 
certain quarters there has been a disposition to believe that it 
was not intended to continue the post; but we now hear on 
very good authority that the vacancy is to be filled by the 
appointment by the Secretary of State for the Colonies of M1 
RK. B. Woosnam. Lord Crewe has certainly made = an 
excellent selection ‘n choosing Mr. Woosnam for the position 
It will be remembered that he was leader of the British 
Museum Expedition to Mount Ruwenzori, an undertaking 
which he brought to a very successful conclusion. He has 
had, moreover, considerable experience of big game in 
other parts of Africa, and only recently returned from an 
expedition to Engamiland, undertaken on behalf of the British 
Museum and the Zoological Society. He brought back with 
him a small collection of live animals, including several antelopes, 
which are now to be seen in the society’s menagerie in Regent's 
Park. 


In the eighty - eighth report of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests and Land Revenues, Lord Carrington 
gives an interesting account of the part played by the Crown 
in regard to small holdings. As Commissioner of Woods, Lord 
Carrington has under his control sixty-three thousand four 
hundred and fifty acres of Crown agricultural estates. Of the 
total area, six thousand six hundred and eighty-nine acres were 
let for small holdings and allotments. There are fifty-four 
farms of between fiftv and two hundred and fifty acres, fifty 
seven between two hundred and fifty and five hundred acres, 
twenty-eight between five hundred and seven hundred and 
hiity acres, and two between seven hundred and fifty and one 
thousand acres, while six farms contained upwards of one 
thousand acres In addition there are three hundred and 
filty-seven acres of grass land, the grazing of which is let 
annually by auction, and two thousand five hundred acres 
of woodland Since March, rgog, there has been an increase 
of one thousand nine hundred and_ ninety - two acres 
let for small holdings, and this makes a total increase of 
five thousand six hundred and ninety-six acres in the 
last four years. 


Some time ago we pointed out that the various forecasts 
of the crop returns of 1g10 seemed more optimistic than 
appeared to be justified by the facts. While the statistician: 
in their offices were proving to their own satisfaction that the 
harvest was going to be above the average, the mind ot the 
farmer was full of gloomy forebodings. The weather of the 
last few days must have justified the latter. It is doubtful if 
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any record is extant of such rains having fallen in August as 
flooded the country during last week. The effect was all the 
more marked because a peculiarity of the harvest this year i 
that it has reached the same stage all over the country at 
the same moment. Usually the North is three weeks behind 
the South; but if we travel along a Western route it will be seen 
that along the Midlands as far as Cumberland the harvest is as 
far advanced as in Hertfordshire ; on the East Coast the same 
spectacle is visible of ripe fields uncut, of grain in stooks on 
the field and of ricks being slowly formed. In a word, the 
recent rainstorms came at the most critical moment In every 
district the grain must have been greatly damaged, and in 
many we hear that the sheaves were either actually flooded 
away or laid under water. This certainly would be a strange 
preliminary to a harvest which is above the average. 


In this connection some mention may be made of a remark 
able leading article that appeared in The Times on Tuesday 
last. The writer thinks that those European peoples who 
are still guiltless of the use of agricultural machinery in harvest 
and stick to the scythe have done more wisely than we 
Denmark particularly is taken as an example ; it is described 
as “an agricultural country, prosperous, intelligent and 


modern,” and the writer goes on to say that the “ Danes 
do not lose, but gain, by cutting their harvest in_ the 
old way, the men swinging the scythe, the women 


binding, and the children helping.’’ He arrives at the con 
clusion that the interference of science, or at any rate of 
machinery, seems a failure ; the good that it has done is not 
more in evidence than the evil. We seem to be carried back 
over the space of half a century by these remarks 


“THE GARDEN THAT TI LOVI 


\ laurel hedye encloses 
\nd woodland depths contain 
The deep dves of the roses 
rhe larkspurs’ azure stain 
rhe gold of countless petals, 
Or milk of myriad blooms 
Where Psyche idly settles 
ldly her flight resumes 
\nd thro’ the endless noontide 
When Time himself stands still 
From golden founts of Junctic 
The flowerets drink their fill 
\ bird flits o'er the pleasaune 
Where roams th’ inconstant be+ 
But no intrusive presence 


Mars its tranquillity. 
GRORGE DOUGLAS 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston, when appointed Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, flung himself with characteristic and 
whole-hearted energy into the work of reform. It was states 
manlike on his part to recognise that the changes which hav 
become necessary through lapse of time should be undertaken 
from within rather than that they should be forced on the 
University from without. The report circulated by thi 
Clarendon Press shows that the reforms contemplated are 
important and far-reaching. To the outside public, perhaps, the 
most interesting section of the report is that dealing with the 
admission of poor students. Anyone familiar with University 
annals is aware that in old times, from five to eight hundred 
years ago, the poor student who was possessed of ability managed 
somehow or other to work his way through a University course 
We have also the splendid example of the Scotch Universities to 
show that young men are capable of making great sacrifices 
nourishing themselves literally on a little oatmeal, to use ¢ 
phrase suggested by Sydney Smith as a motto for the Edin 
burgh Review, m order to take full advantage of what the 
University had to offer. Lord Curzon and his colleagues have 
recognised that in the passing of these conditions something 
has been lost that ought to be regained 


Phe concern for the poor student must not be confounded 
with the proposal to have a working-man’s college at Oxford 
fhe report says that the committee “does not think that eithes 
college for poor men, as such, 1 


a working-man’s college o1 
desirable.’’ There is no antagonism to a working-man’s colleg 

but, on the other hand, there seems to be no valid reason whiy it 
should be established at Oxford Lord Curzon is simply going 
back to the old University traditions, that the path of knowledge 
should be open to all who are worthy of travelling it. Other 
questions raised in the report are of a more controversial charac 

ter. In some of them time will bring about its own changes 
The scheme of reform has been drawn out and circulated amons 
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the members of Congregation in order that time may be given for 


its consideration before the beginning of Michaelmas Term Lord 
Curzon, in commending the proposal to the two governing bodies 
of Oxford, Congregation and Convocation, says “We want 


Oxford to remain what it is, but to become, if it may be, better ; 
sull to keep alive thi transmitted flame, but to see that it 
illumines every corner of the temple of knowledge and is 
accessible to all sections of the community.” 


Ample preparations had been made beforehand for the 
entertainment of the members of the British Association, which 
met at Sheflield on Wednesday For the study of practical and 
ipphied science it would not have been easy to find a better 
centre than Sheffield, and preparations have been made to show 
the members of the Association some of the great works that 
are carried on there uch as those of ¢ ammell, Laird and Co., 
Vickers, Son and Maxim, John Brown and Co. and Thomas 
Firth and Sons Arrangements have been made for visits to the 
vreat collieries in the district, and to the establishments for turning 
out cutlery and Shefheld plate Those who are not altogether 
intent upon witnessing the evidence of England's practical energy 
as exhibited in this manufacturing centre may gratify their 


wsthetic taste by excursions to the country A very short 
ride by train or motor will carry them out of the smoke 
of the factories on to the heather-clad moors that are 


the glory of Yorkshire Moreover, they are within reach 
of several of the most beautiful seats and _ histori 
residences in England, such as Chatsworth and Haddon Hall, 
Hardwick and Bolsover Castle, Clumber and Rufford. Sheffield, 
therefore, offers a fine diversity ol entertainment to tts 
distinguished visitors 


The obituary of the week includes the name of Professor 
William James, the philosopher and psychologist of Harvard 
University, who was one of the few distinguished American 
writers on philosophy, and had won for himself a large following 
in England. In part this was due to the homeliness, felicity 
and force of his style. In writing, as in many other respects, he 
differed altogether from his illustrious brother, Mr. Henry James, 
the novelist Indeed, it has been wisely remarked that while 
Henry James wrote philosophy under the guise of fiction, William 
James produced romance under the guise of philosophy. He had 
inherited from his father, who in his early days was a follower of 
Swedenborg, a mystic turn of mind, which was accentuated 
with the passing of years It was impossible with such a 
training and such a temperament that he should fall in with 
the essentially materialistic philosophy current in his day and 
generation, and the most popular of his books were those in 
which he inculeated the doctrine that there is, in Matthew 
\rnold’s phrase, “a stream of tendency making for righteous 
ness.”” In other words, that there is something abstract and 
divine in duty, and that we are called upon, each one of us, 
to fight against chaos and evil That the world is worked 
on mathematical principles only was a_ belief that he 
absolutely refuted 


At this season of the year we naturally expect a number of 
mountain casualties; but few that have occurred are of a more 
melancholy nature than the death of Lady Marjorie Erskine. 
She was widely known as one of the pleasantest and most 
amiable members of Society. It would appear from the facts, 
so far as they have been disclosed, that she went for a climb 
on the Craigellachie Rock, near Aviemore, about a month ago, 
sprained her ankle and, unable to make her way home, died of 
exhaustion. At one time she volunteered to be a nurse in one of 
the London hospitals, and in that capacity made many friends. 
Almost equally sad is the death of Mr. Edward Lee Carteret Price 
Hardy and his son, Mr. Edward Berkeley Hardy, near Snowdon. 
They were fond of mountaineering and had spent their holidays 
in Wales for twelve years in succession, and it is said that they 
were prudent and cautious in the avoidance of dangerous places. 
lhey appear to have lost themselves on a very wild night, and, 
like Lady Marjorie Erskine, died of exposure and exhaustion. 
In neither case, it is satisfactory to know, was there the slightest 
suspicion of foul play 


Mr. Atkins once more justified his claim to the Champion- 
ship of England at chess. It must be admitted, however, that 
luck played a considerable part in his victory, as Dr. Smith in 
the last game outplayed Mr. Atkins and should have won 
easily if he had played a simple and straightforward continua- 
tion at the right moment. The partie was an illustration of 
the chess-player’s axiom that a game is never lost until it is 
won. One feature of the congress was the excellent manner in 
which Mr. J. H. Blackburne played up to something like his old 
reputation. The games he won were extremely pretty, and his 
score was made almost entirely against his strongest opponents ; 
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but, as of old, a little carelessness with those opponents 
whom, perhaps, he was inclined to undervalue, forced him 
to be content to divide second honours. It was, however, 
marvellous to see the veteran, after fifty years of professional 
play, producing chess that was unquestionably the most brilliant 
and the most fascinating seen at the congress. 


It is interesting, and not a little curious, to note the 
change in public taste concerning the dahlia. Ten years 
ago the large, double show and fancy varieties, with their 
symmetrical dense heads of cone-like petals, were most in 
demand, yet they are seldom seen at an exhibition now. At 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall on Tuesday last Dahlias 
were very largely shown, yet very few of the type mentioned 
above were to be seen. The more graceful single varieties have 
been so greatly improved during recent years, and their value 
for cutting is becoming so much better known, that it is not 
surprising to find these shown more extensively each year. The 
cactus varieties, which look so beautiful when exhibited, are most 
of them disappointing in the garden, as their flowers are usually 
found low down in a thicket of leaves. In the so-called 
peony-flowered dahlias we have the latest type, characterised 
by large, ragged-looking flowers which are, however, produced 
in abundance, and for this reason, and on account of its robust 
habit, this type has its value for massing in large groups 
where a bold splash of colour is required. 


THE WEE RED MEN. 
‘Tis I'm the lonely man this night: but once I’d company, Bedad ! 
There’s not a lord in County Down cud boast the company I had, 
The weeshy, kind, fantashtic folk, that iver gave me greetin’ gay. 
The wee Red Men. Och! Wirrasthrue! My heart is broke wid 
thim away. 


They'd sing me songs an’ tell me tales; I'd not set fut beyant the 
door 

Widout I'd meet the wee Red Men that thronged the woods of 
Tullymore. 

The cheery wavs they had wid thim! The saddest heart that iver 
broke 

Might smile to see the ways of thim, the weeshy, kind, fantashtic 
folk. 


‘Tis forty years ago, Mavrone, between the lights I met thim last, 

Descendin’ in their Companies, wid flyin’ banners marchin’ past. 

Bedad! says I, an’ what’s to do? Says they, we’ve that to do this 
night 

Will maybe make an end of us. We're goin’ out, says they, to 
fight. 


An’ if the battle goes wid us, delightsome days shall Erin know; 

But if it goes the other way, *twill be the bitter night of woe. 

Wid that they left me, wonder sthruck. I climbed Slieve Commadore 
alone. 

‘Tis I'm the lonely man this night. The wee Red Men are gone, 
Mavrone. 


The blackest storm that iver brewed was loosed upon the land that 
night, 

The winds played havoc wid the woods, an’ raged like giants in 
their might ; 

They tore the trees from out the ground, they howled like tortured 
sons of woe. 


The passin’ of the wee Red Men was forty weary years ago. 


"Ti 
There’s not a lord in County Down cud boast the company I had, 


s I'm the lonely man this night: but once I'd company, Bedad! 


The weeshy, kind, fantashtic folk, that iver gave me greetin’ gay. 
The wee Red Men. Och! Wirrasthrue! My heart is broke wid 
thim away. 
J. E. M. BARLow. 


Although the list of hardy ornamental shrubs suitable for 
growing in this country has already been considerably enriched 
by additions from Northern China, it will be some years before 
the usefulness of shrubs and trees from that country is 
fully realised. As an instance of what may be expected, the 
exhibit of Chinese shrubs shown by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs at 
the Horticultural Hall on Tuesday last was most interesting. 
To the casual observer, perhaps, such an exhibit proved dull 
and uninteresting, but those interested in hardy ornamental 
shrubs fully realised its value. Species of rubus, vines and 
cotoneasters predominated, but there were many other families 
represented. As the plants shown were mostly young, non- 
flowering specimens, it is difficult to determine their value for 
ornamental purposes ; but those whose duty it is to raise new 
plant hybrids will welcome these additions. Many otherwise 
useless plants have proved of considerable value for hybridising 
purposes. Most of the better-known kinds of shrubs from 
Northern China have proved hardy in this country, and it is not 
too much to expect that hybrids raised from these newcomers 
will preve equally capable of withstanding our winters. 
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REE from incident save the bursting 
of a tire and the replacing of the 
same by a “‘ Stepney ”’ wheel, the first 
stage of the journey to York by the 
Great North Road was safely accom- 

plished when at six o’clock in the evening the 
motor-car in which we had left London in the 
morning turned in at the gates of Worksop 
Manor, where we were to pass the night and 
pay a visit of inspection to Sir John Robinson’s 
famous stud before resuming our travels on 
the following day. Ever increasing in size, the 
stud now comprises forty-one mares, two-and- 
twenty foals and twenty-six yearlings. For 
present purposes it is to these last that we 
must confine our attention, and a beginning 
may be made with those that will face the 
ordeal of the sale-ring on the Wednesday of 
the forthcoming Doncaster Week. But first it 
may be noted that to each of these yearlings 
has been assigned a box so large and roomy 
that, apart from the exercise they get in the 
course of their daily outdoor life in the 
paddocks, they can, and do, keep themselves 
moving when ‘“‘at home.” It also seems 
worthy of remark that at the Worksop Stud 
Farm belief in the value of old pasture has 
been abandoned ; the paddocks are ploughed 
up in rotation, cropped and sown down again ; 
and where, by way of experiment, one-half 
of an old pasture has been so treated and the =”. 4. Roueh 
other half left undisturbed, the newer grasses 

are those for which the stock show unmistakable preference ; so 
much so, indeed, that they will not feed upon the old pasture, 
excellent though it be. 

Many other topics of interest might easily be touched upon 
in connection with the farming of this great stud, but space is 
limited. Moreover, the ‘‘ Wednesday” yearlings are ready for 
inspection. A good many of the stock got by Isinglass are 
open to the reproach of being light of bone and wanting in 
scope and power; but no such fault can be found with a big 
bay son of Isinglass out of St. Neophyte 3 (dam of Bomba, 
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W. A. Rouch. 
(The Cottingham Stud.) 
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BROWN COLT BY MELTON--SIMENA. 





BAY FILLY BY MELTON—KYLESKU. 
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DONCASTER YEARLINGS. 





Copyright 
(The Cottingham Siud.) 
winner of an Ascot Gold Cup), by St. Simon. This is a 
yearling of great promise, and he will belie both his looks and 
his breeding if he fails to develop into a race-horse of good 
class. Many people, among them the writer, will have a 
good word to say for a big, raking chestnut colt by Veles 
out of Indian Ink (4). There is much to like about a 
chestnut son of Cicero and Ardmore 11, by Gallinule out of The 
Sleeping Beauty, the dam of several winners, among them Rock 
Dove, a winner of the Cesarewitch. Santoi’s stock have been 
doing well of late, as instanced by the smart performance of that 
beautiful colt, Prince San, in 
the Prince of Wales’s Plate, 
and of Claretoi in the [bor 
Handicap at York last week 
Phis no doubt will serve to draw 
attention to the big, slashing 
brown colt by Santo out of 
Helen Blair, by Blairfinde out 
of Helen’s Bay, by Hollywood 
out of Madame Royale (own 
sister to Boulevard), by Uncas 
a rare old Irish pedi 
gree is this. He is a big colt, 
too big perhaps for some 
people, but his bone and 
general framework are in keep 
ing with his size, and as he ts 
evidently also or a most robust 
constitution, before him there 
lie the possibilities ol a great 
career. The filly by St. Frus 
quin out of Aloha 12 is bred 
on good racing lines, and 
though critics may say that 
she walks a trifle wide, she 
takes after her famous sire, 
and is herself a_ well-grown, 
vood-constitutioned youngster ; 
but of the ‘‘ Wednesday” 
fillies, the best should be the 
level, truly-shaped daughter of 
Florizel II. and Lady Seving- 
ton 24 (dam of William IV.), 
by Gallinule out of Alice 
Morgan. 

Having sorted out as best 
we may the best of the twelve 
yearlings to be sold on the 
Wednesday, we turn to the 
thirteen that will be disposed 
of on the Friday, and her 
Copyright upon duc reflection, the bay 
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colt by William the Third out of Golden 
Hope (1) by Ayrshire, seems entitled to be 
placed first. Nicely balanced, of good size 
and scope and full of quality, this is a first- 
class yearling ; but he is not the only good one 
in the team. There is a brown colt by Desmond 
out of Viviane (2), by Juggler (twice a winner 
of the Stewards’ Cup), that will take a lot of 
beating, and it is impossible to ignore the 
make and shape of the lengthy, racing-like son 
of Desmond and Lowland Aggie 16. Nor 
should it be overlooked that in his pedigree 
there are two lines of St. Simon and two of 
the famous Agnes blood. According to our 
note-book, the best of the “ Friday” fillies 
is the chestnut daughter of St. Amant and 
Doremi (2), by Bend Or out of Lady Emily, 
by Macaroni Quite of the Bend Or type 
of filly, deep of girth and with fine scope and 
reach, she is a youngster of exceptional value, 
for apart from what she may do asa race 
horse, she cannot well fail to do well when the 
time comes for her to take up her duties as 
a brood mare. Taken all round, the Worksop 
yearlings are an exceptionally good lot; and 
although Sir John Robinson himself was 
not inclined to be too optimistic about 
them, we venture to think that they will 
well and worthily maintain the reputation 
of the stud. From the great breeding 
establishment at Worksop Manor we pass 
on to where, at Lound Hall, Tuxford, Mrs. 
Cradock is bringing great enthusiasm to 
bear upon the makings of a stud farm. 
Ihe three yearlings she has to show this 
year are, we trust, but the forerunners of 
many to come: and although the chestnut 
son of Sainfoin (a winner of the Derby and 
sire of Rocksand) and Dromdiah, by Desmond, 
is not of the biggest-—he ts a late May foal 
he is a level, well-made youngster, with the 
best of legs and feet, and is very much a 
winner of races 7 posse. 

The Stockwell Stud stood next on our 
list. Thither we made our way after a 
night passed within the ever - hospitable 
walls of the Station Hotel at York. Waiting 
for us at Ulleskelf Station was the same 
good cob behind whom we have sat on pre 
vious visits. She fills the shafts—of that there 
is no room for doubt—but she can trot, and 
we are soon safely landed at the door of the 
old stone-built house, where as ever a real 
Yorkshire welcome awaits the visitor. There 
is, unfortunately, but little time to spare. 
Mr. Ladley leads the way to where the three 
colts for Doncaster are walking about in the 
home paddock. Of these, the most promising 
is a chestnut colt by Galloping Lad out of 
The Broom 10, by Le Var out of Volumnia, 
by Royal Hampton out of Lady Muncaster. 
Le Var. it may be noted, is by Isonomy out 
of St. Marguerite, by Hermit out of Devotion, 
and the pedigree is of considerable interest, 
for it will be seen that the lines of 
blood are very similar to those which 
have contributed to the making of Bayardo, 
who is by a son of Hampton out of a 
Galopin mare, whose dam was a daughter 
of Isonomy and Lady Muncaster. The 
colt in question is a big, powerful, well 
made and well-grown youngster, and it is 
nothing against him that he should be an 
own brother to Garraveen, for although Mr. 
Lytham’s colt has yet to earn a winning 
bracket, he has always been somewhere handy 
at the end of any race in which he has run, and, 
moreover, has always been competing against 
the best two year old form of the year. In the 
case of Garraveen, an elegant, bloodlike bay 
colt, the dam had evidently thrown to the 
Galopin blood, coming through Galloping Lad, 
for the colt has all the nervous, excitable tem- 
perament of the breed; but both in colour 
and in make and shape his yearling brother 
is quite of another stamp, and it will be of no 
little interest to watch his career. There are 
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n ‘ now five fillies to be looked at, and of these the 
e : chestnut daughter of Galloping Lad and Bel- 
eC y gvravia and the bay filly by the same sire out of 
t Bonny Creeper seem to be the most promising. 
e There is just time to take a look at The 
d j Broom and her wonderful filly foal before 
oT ‘ the impatient hoot of a motor horn warns 
if us that we must be making our way to Bicker- 
e ton Grange, where the Messrs. Hoole have 
n fifteen yearlings to send to Doncaster as repre- 
,r : sentatives of the Wisdom Stud. Taken all 
e round, they are a well-grown, well-bred and 
rf vood-looking lot of youngsters, and unless 
ir there is something akin to stagnation in the 
s bloodstock market, there will be a_ healthy 
d competition for some of them, notably for a 
. bay colt by Lord Bobs out of Easter Shian (1) 
e anda chestnut son of Lord Bobs and Thrift (2), 
d both youngsters of great promise and of more 
e, than average quality. Nor is the purchaser of 
0 the bay filly by Eager out of Wedding Gift 
1e likely to make much mistake, and if Mr. J. 
us Buchanan should be at Doncaster, he will, no 
p doubt, be pleased to look at the fine, well- 
i" grown colt by his horse Santry out of 
AS Marguerite de Valois (2), by Ladas out of 
it Queen of Navarre, by Galliard. A. Bees a ESE ee a PEP 
rT There is racing to be attended to in -Rouch. BAY COLT BY JOHN O GA UNT ELIZABETH M. Copyright 
"1 York, for this is the day when both the Great (Fae Se Se 
Te Yorkshire Stakes and the Gimerack Stakes 
SS are to be decided, so that with a hurried 
S. glance at the two Wisdom Stud stallions, 
to Lord Bobs and Atlas, both of whom are 
n. looking remarkably well and are in’ good 
is hard condition, we forsake the interesting 
of occupation of looking at race-horses of 
it the future for the more exciting business 
id of seeing how those of the present 
d. acquit themselves when tried by the 
ordeal of the race-course. This, however, 
1 is a matter which will, no doubt. be 
a duly dealt with elsewhere by ‘“ Trenton.” 
We pass on to the next day, when the morn 
ar ing found us driving through a pitiless dewn- 
2 pour on our way to Sledmere. From the 
le Sledmere-bred yearlings much is expected ; 
Ww nor is the visitor to the famous Yorkshire 
ne stud apt to be disappointed, for there in the 
e paddocks are mares whose names are famous 
re alike in racing annals and in the pages of the 
id Stud Book, and at this particular time of 
he the year he may see, either in their boxes 
al or being led about at exercise, yearlings 
re in whose veins there runs the bluest of 
e. equine blood. This year twelve colts and 
ee three fillies go up to Doncaster, and, as usual, 
he the sale-ring will be densely packed when “ Sir W. A. Rouch, BAY COLT BY WILLIAM THE THIRD-- ALICIA. Copyriucht 
ag Tattons are in.”” What will be the bid for the (The Sledmere Stud.) 
of big, lengthy colt by John o’ Gaunt out of 
a, Elizabeth M (2), by Watercress? The colt 
.r, himself is a good one, but his sire is in 
ut need of help from his stuck just now, 
n, and if his son Swynford wins the St. Leger, 
4 as many good judges of racing expect that 
al he will do, on the Wednesday, buyers will no 
ch doubt take their courage in two hands 


when this great racing-like colt comes into 
the ring on Thursday. No encouragement will 
be wanted when the brown son of Desmond 
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= and Altesse presents himself, for he has the 

ll power, the reach and the scope of a race- 

is horse. He has been troubled with a cold 

an but he was getting over it nicely when we 

Ir. saw him last week, and should be quite himself 

ne again in time for Doncaster. Then there is a 

dy hard, racing-like colt by St. Frusquin out of 

id, Little Eva 3, and the bay colt by William the 

ist Third out of Alicia has both looks and _ breed- 

he ing to recommend him. Game Chick, a good- 

AV looking mare by Gallinule out of Tierce, by 

he Barcaldine, has for some years past been lead- 

d, ing us to believe that sooner or later she would 

n- produce a really first-class colt, and it is 

ur quite possible that she has at last done so, 

er for it would be very hard to find a fault in 

no ; her strong, upstanding son by Florizel Il., a , 

ire youngster of great promise and well worth W. A. Rouch BAY COLT BY DESMOND -ALTESSE. Copyright. 
f (The Sledmere Stud 
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lwo Gallinule colts there are in the 
im, and oddly enough both of them 
ind neither of them shows any of the 
saracteristic markings we are accustomed to 
ee in the majority of the chestnut colts sired 
by Captain Greer’s famous old stallion. One of 
these is out of Thrums (5) (a Symington mare), 
and is a fine, powerful colt, with good second 
thighs, plenty of heart room and good scope and 
reach ; but our own preference inclines in favour 
of the one out of Aida 9 (a Galopin mare out of 
Queen Adelaide, by Hermit) as being more 
smoothly turned and showing, perhaps, better 
quality \ hard, sharp sort of bay colt by 
Missel Thrush out of Lady Linton (4), by Ladas 
ure to race, and it might not be a bad 
peculation to invest in the wonderfully thick 
et, strong colt by Desmond out of Simplify 
(dam of Turbine and Tressady). Ouite on the 
mall side, as far as actual size is concerned 
this youngster is a little “big” one, and it 
is quite on the cards that when he sets 
himself to make his growth he may “ grow”’ 
up to his head Should he do so, he will 
not be wanting in size, and the rest would 
follow almost as a matter of course. It ; 
is quite possible that in such a_ hurried wv 
inspection of the Sledmere colts—-the weather [Bgyygaag 
was so bad that we could only see them in 
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their boxe the best has been overlooked,  Reuch. CHESTNUT COLT BY GALLOPING LAD—THE BROOM, “e°yrsm 


and in the pag of our note-book there ts, 

by the way, a special mark of commendation 

wainst the very good-looking bay colt by William the Third 
out of Alicia a lengthy, racing-like youngster with good 
second thighs and beautiful reach and rein.” The Sledmere 
fillies are three in number; of these preference will probably 
be given to the strong, well-grown, lop-eared daughter ol 
Mlorizel Il. and Curlew. Very blood-like and full of quality is 


the filly by William the Third out of Hackler’s Pride 8 (twice 
a winner of the Cambridgeshire); but she is light of bone, 
and there is not much of her; and although the chestnut 
filly by Isinglass out of Killacoona 14 (by Phocion) is wonder 
fully good on the top of her quarters, she is just now a plain, 


angular sort of filly that may or may not grow the right way. 
Cottingham— and as the train draws up there is Mr. Simons 
Harrison waiting for us. The stud farm is close at hand, and 
in a lew minutes we are once more engaged in trying to come 
to a definite conclusion as to which is the best out of a lot of 
vearlings, all of which are good Che four fillies parade first, 
and for three of them it is unfortunate that the fourth should 
be thete;: for this bay daughter of Melton and Kylesku 14, 
by Hampton, stands out in a class by herself, as, indeed, 
he would do if pitted against any of the fillies we have seen 
this year If all goes well with her, there is a brilliant career 
in store for her, or our judgment is sadly at fault; and 
even if accident should prevent her from achieving success on 


BAY COLT BY LORD BOBS—EASTER 


(The Wisdom Stud.) 


SHIAN. 


(The Stockwell Stud.) 


the racecourse, there is her probable value as a brood mare 
to be considered ; for are not such as Your Majesty, Robert | 
Diable, Joie de Vivre and the winner of this year’s French Derby 
and other good race-horses all out of Melton mares? The 
other fillies are decidedly useful ; in fact, had it not been for the 
presence of the shapely daughter of Melton, we should have 
set down the filly by Oriflamb out of Panaria 12, by The Baron, 
as being a bit above the average; and there is a great deal 
to like in the bay filly by Melton out of Spiteful (1), by 
Jeddah. There are but two colts to do duty for the Cottingham 
Stud this year, but one of them is an own brother to Henry the 
First and William Rufus, and the other is brother to that useful 
mare Old China. By Melton out of Simena 8 (by St. Simon 
ont of Flying Footstep), the brother to Henry the First isa 
clean-limbed, powerful colt of undeniable class and quality. 
His ribs are well sprung, there is plenty of heart room, 
nice width of bone below the hocks, and, an_ April 
foal, he now stands just half an inch over filteen hands 
The chestnut brother to Old China, by Avington out of Derby 
China, is a big, burly youngster, clean of limb and true and 
even in his paces. His dam is a consistent producer of winners ; 
the first three of her produce that started all won races, 
and the last of them—the two year old Dutch China—ran 
second (giving 6lb.) to the Spmning Jenny filly in the Redfern 
Two Year Old Plate, and has since then 
won the Gerard Plate (beating the 
Spiteful filly) at} Haydock Park and 
the August Two Year Old Plate at 
Hurst Park. The colt comes of a 
racing family and bids fair to be himself 
a race-horse of class. 

As far as we can gather, not only 
does there seem to be this year a larger 
proportion of colts to fillies than usual, 
but, generally speaking, the colts appear 
to be better in regard to growth and 
quality than members of the opposite 
sex. The present season has not been 
altogether favourable for the growth 
and development of young bloodstock, 
and buyers may perhaps be well 
advised to take this into account 
before rejecting otherwise promising 
yearlings. It is to be hoped, too, 
that those on the look-out for 
yearlings will not reserve their bids for 
the purchase of American-bred stock. 
English breeders should be encouraged 
as far as possible. T. H. B. 


Owing to want of space, the photograplis 
of the chestnut colt by Cicero out of Ardmore 
(the Worksop Manor Stud), the bay filly by 
Galloping Lad out of Bonny Creeper (the Stock- 
well Stud) and the chestnut colt by Avingtcn 
out of Derby China (the Cottingham Stud) willbe 
found in our “Racing Notes,” on pages 70* & 12°. 
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BY 
JESSIE LECHKIE HERBERTSON 





UCILLA halted before 
the window and gazed 
in upon it. Behind 

her, in the’ sunlight, the 

market-day crowd seethed to 
and fro, laughing, chattering, restlessly alive. Over her shoulder 
a girl said, ‘*‘ That there hat with the red feather in en would 
suit I crool,”” and passed on, carelessly, hanging upon the arm 
of her companion. 

Lucilla turned her little neat head and stared after her. 
There was a fleeting apprehension in her eves, for it was the big 
white hat with the drooping scarlet feather that had for so many 
moments held her gaze. “ I'd like to try en on,” thought she, 
now; and, in imagination, crossed the threshold of the great 
shep and went into the showroom. She saw herself before one 
of the tall mirrors, with the beautiful hat lightly poised upon 
her red gold curls like some wonderful tropical flower. The 
vision half terrorised, half attracted ; never had she worn aught 
so strangely, arrestingly lovely in her simple uneventful days. 
The mirror that faced the street from the back of the window 
offered to her a reflection demurely plain, the antithesis of the 
bright scarlet feather and all of daring witchery that it shed. 
“ But I'd like to try en on,” she said again. “ Yes, powerful 
well.” 

Then she clasped her little strong hands together and half 
turned away, and, at the same moment, a deep voice in her ear 
asked, ‘‘ Be you readv, Lucilla? I be done with business these 
last ten minutes. Belike you'd like to take a turn about the 
market afore us has summat to eat.”’ 

It was Joseph Benney, Lucilla’s cousin by courtesy, though, 
indeed, there was no tie of relationship between them, since 
Lucilla was but step-daughter to Joseph’s uncle, John Benney, 
the owner of Three Tree Farm. John Benney’s wife was dead, 
but her daughter by her first husband still made her home in 
rhree Tree Farm. Joseph, his nephew, made his home there 
too. “ Since I ain't got chick or child of my own,” John had 
said, when he offered him a share in Three Tree Farm, “ I spose 
you'll be coming into the old place arter me.”’ 

‘“ Not for amany a long day, I do hope,”’ John had answered 
in his big, imperturbable way. Then he had glanced out of the 
window of the old-world parlour and added, his eyes upon Lucilla 
as she crossed from the orchard into the Lower Meadow, “ There'll 
be Lucilla, too, to be thought on.” 

John Benney answered, in an uninterested tone, ‘ That 
there ke.””’ Then he yawned and added, “ A crool cold maid, 
her be ; the lads be all feart of she. Dessay ’ee have noted en ? ”’ 

Joseph had not ; perhaps that was because he did not wear 
his own heart upon his sleeve. In the days that followed he 
came to think much and often of his cousin Lucilla, she became 
dear to him ; buat he never thought to ask her to wed, though 
more than once, as the months slipped by, John Bennev 
suggested that the farm needed a mistress. Lucilla, in her 
simplicity, had never coquetted in her life. 

But now, to-day, what was it but the stirring of a vague 
instinct to surprise, to bewilder, to tantalise, that kept her eyes 
upon the scarlet feather while Joseph talked to her. Tall and 
broad, he stood above the crowd for height ; and his cool and 
pleasant gaze carried a huge tolerance, a generous humour, 
that held the regard in happy speculation of the possibilities of 
this giant. As he so stood, looking down upon the slight grey- 
clad figure, he jingled the coins in his pocket ; for the morrow 
was Lucilla’s birthday, and he purported to purchase some 
serviceable gift for her, as had been his wont these last five 
years since he had come to Three Tree Farm. What it might 
be he did not yet know ; but now, as he marked her rapt gaze 
upon the scarlet feather of the central hat in Pascoe’s window, 
his inspiration came. 


“’Ee’d like that there hat, 
Lucy,’ said he. His smile was 
deep and tender; it wrapped her 
about in a fashion that betrayed her 
as dear to him. 

Lucilla answered, simply, “ I'd like en powerful, Joe ; but 
I do misdoubt me as en be worth a mort of money.” Then she 
gazed at it again, and the scarlet feather seemed to move softly. 
fluttering its delicate tendrils, displaying its lovely changing hue 
like some sentient thing. She longed to possess it, if only to be 
able to touch it, to blow upon it with her soft breath and 
watch fascinated its agitation. “ ’Tis croo! butivul,”’ she added 
‘1 ain’t never seed aught as were like en for loveliness,’’ and 
caught her voice back, half turning away. 

“*Tain’t more butivul nor you be,”’ Joseph replied.‘ And, 
if a sovereign’ll buy en, ’tis thine for the taking, Lucy.” He 
went masterfully to the door, Lucy following. 

“ Us’ll be trying on that there hat in the windy,” said he 
to the shopwoman, “ wi’ the red feather in en,” and tramped 
after Lucilla up the broad carpeted stairs to the showroom 
above. 

Lucilla took off her simple grey hat and laid it upon a chair 
With the air of one engaged in a solemn rite she permitted the 
shopwoman to set the big hat upon her curls; her little pale 
face was alive with ecstasy. Enraptured, she turned her head 
this way and that before the mirror, the better to admire the 
drooping scarlet feather that swept from the brim to her slim 
shoulder in a lovely curve. ‘’Tis butivul,” she murmured, 
“butivul.”” There fled through her a delicious emotion, the 
first faint stirring of a gracious allure, and she turned to Joseph, 
the giver of the gift, with radiant eyes. As she did so a wave ot 
colour, like the delicate blush on an opening rose-bud, stained her 
cheeks. ‘ Do ’ee like en, Joe?” asked she. 

He did not at once answer sig and stolid and impene 
trable, he gazed at this transfigured Lucilla, whose sweet, serious 
face showed strangely disturbing under the sweeping scarlet 
feather’s shade. He said, instead, to the shopwoman, ‘“ How 
much be en?” 

“ Thirty shillings,” she answered. 

“That be a mort of money,” said Lucilla. Instinctively 
she put up two little hands to remove the exquisite thing. The 
price was half as much again as Joseph had said he would give, 
and that had seemed to her preposterous enough. ‘ Us wasn't 
thinking on giving as much,”’ she added. 

But Joseph only said, “ Do you like en?” fiercely. “* For 
if so be as ’ee do, Lucy, then us’ll take en.” 

Lucilla hesitated. Her glance fell on the little grey hat 
she had discarded ; somehow it had been swept to the floor and 
lay there looking crushed and eclipsed in the midst of a gay 
company. She saw herself, denuded of the white hat and scarlet 
feather, as broken and demoralised as the discarded possession. 
There were many things more useful that the thirty shillings 
could purchase for her, but none that could give her the thrill 
of ecstasy that shook her each time she met her reflection in the 
many mitrors that faced her at every turn. She said again, 
tremulously, “ "Tis very butivul.”’ 

Joseph said, “ Us’ll take en.”” He counted out the gold 
and silver coins. 

“ Perhaps madam would like to wear the hat,’”’ the woman 
suggested. ‘‘ We can make up a parcel of her own for her.” 

“Do you send en to the Goat and Compasses,” said 
Joseph, then. ‘ Us have put up the trap there.” 

So it came that Lucilla, demurely gowned, and with the 
scarlet feather fluttering against her soft cheek, came out 
upon the market-place on dancing feet. Beside her, Joseph, 
bewildered, stole glances half puzzled, half intimidated. “I 
don’t know you, Lucy, you be that fine,”’ he said. And, passing 
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by the deep porch of the County Hotel, he added, “ ’Ee be too 
grand for that there Goat and Compasses. Us’ll have a meal 
t best of en in the County Hotel.” 

He led the way within, and Lucilla followed, shy and shrink- 
ny, all her sweet assurance scattered by the magnificences that 
ypened up before her wide eyes Even the scarlet feather could 
not uphold her across the big dining-room, where the thick 
carpet was like velvet to the tread, and the wilderness of napery 
and electro-plate seemed to twinkle their disdain for one so 
simple and so shabbily clad In a little flutter she dropped 
into a seat thrust forward for her, nor raised her eyes until 
Joseph's deep voice said, in ordinary tones, “ What’ll ’ee eat 
lucy?” 

Now she glanced about her, and gathering courage met an 
eye or two directed her way. Beyond Joseph’s shoulder a 
irl with shy but earnest eyes stared at her deeply, until she 
turned away her own gaze. She, too, wore a white hat with 
i scarlet feather, and a simple gown of a deeper grey than her 
own. Lucilla wondered if it were the other girl’s first time of 
coming to the big imposing hotel, the pride of the little market 
town: and, in the same moment that she decided to mould her 
behaviour upon that of the other, she realised abruptly that it 
was upon her own reflection that she gazed. ‘“ But her were 
butivul |’ thought Lucilla, and even as persuasion of this came 
to her there came to her ears the pretty, light laugh of a woman 
at a table neat The woman was young and charmingly 
eowned ; she had lovely, clear hazel eves and a smile that for 
witchery held the gaze. She stared at Lucilla radiantly, and 
vet as if she did not quite see her, then at the man who sat with 
his back to the little country maid. He stirred and laughed, 
too; and Lueilla knew that he was very happy, and _ that 
because of the other woman’s smile 

Lucilla glanced at Joseph, and he sat silent and impene 
trable, staring straight before him She felt that that might 
well be her own fault, and as she looked away she again met 
the other woman's eves, and they seemed to hold a message, 
a hint of sympathy, of pity 

* "Ke'd think as her were grieved for [with Joe!” 
thought she, and a strange little rush of something that was 
natural and simple as youth itself murmured softly in hee breast 
that the other should not pity her. So she leaned across the 
table and spoke to Joseph eagerly, and for lack of aught better 
to start with she questioned again, “ Do ’ee like en, Joe?” and, 
her head turned sideways that he might the better view the 
glories of the scarlet feather, looked at him through its soft 
tendrils winsomely out of the corners of her eyes 

hereinafter she followed closely the movements of the 
owner of the hazel eyes, and soon, as in a dream, it became a 
kind of duel between them which might most crushingly display 
lor the other the strength of her armoury, the far-reaching extent 
of her powers, the certainty of her victory 

Lucilla did not know that she was fighting a real fight, 
that she was challenging all the lean years when her lack of 
allure had found Joseph always at the parting of the ways, 
upon the debatable land where friendship ends and love or 
indifference begins. Now Joseph laughed with a strange note 


in his voice, and again he stared at her strangely. <A question 
darted into his eyes, was gone: another followed it, lingered. 


“ What be en?” she asked him, eagerly as might a child, 
and drew a pattern on the fine cloth when he did not answer 
her, save with a swift, disturbing smile 

But Joseph could not tell her, for he himself did not 
vet know. He stared at Lucilla, and he thought that it must 
be the scarlet feather that so changed her: and then his eves 
went round the room, and there was no one half so beautiful to 
look upon as was she, despite the little faded grey cotton gown 
He did not know-how should he ?--that the simplicity of its 
texture and making but enhanced the fleeting ardency of the 
flower-like face set in a halo of red gold curls, and delicately 
bewitched by the daring scarlet feather rhis was a new 
Lucilla, strangely, disconcertingly disturbing, demanding of 
him something he had never thought to give her, something he 
did not yet know for itself. He clenched his hands by his sides 
and brought his gaze back to her, and the swift desire came to 
him to kiss her fresh cheek just once under the scarlet feather 
that so lightly caressed it, to tell her how beautiful she was and 
that he loved her! At the last thought his face was dyed with 
crimson, swiftly realisation of the truth made havoc of his close- 
guarded heart. He said, “ Lucilla!” and leaned across the 
table, his hand approaching hers that still—as did that of the 
other woman—-traced idly a pattern upon the smooth white 
linen. And then, “I loves you.” 

[he other man’s hand was upon the other woman’s. 
Lucilla did not know that ; her eves were upon Joseph’s. 

“ "Ee’ll wed with 1?” said Joe. There was simplicity in 
his tone, the radiant light of a sudden amazing knowledge in 
his gaze, 
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Lucilla had played up to the scarlet feather, but now only 
an awakened womanhood smiled back tremulously from her 
startled eyes into his. 

‘Ee knows as I will, Joe,” said she. 

The big room was almost empty now. None but the couple 
at the table near remained. He leaned over and kissed her 
cheek through the scarlet veil that swept it. 

Lucilla’s eyes looked over his shoulder blindly at the other 
pair; in a mist she knew that the man’s arms were about the 
woman, that he kissed her. ‘ But there ain’t none as could 
come up to my Joe,” she said. as 

It began to rain as they crossed the market-place to the 
Goat and Compasses to find the trap. Lucilla said, “ I'd best be 
putting on t’other hat, Joe? This here’ll be like to be messed 
up with the wet.” 

But there was an intangible sweetness in the great white 
brim and drooping scarlet feather that seemed to hold the very 
heart of Joseph, and many times already in the past half-hour 
he had thought of driving her home in the gloom with the 
daring scarlet mist of colour between herself and him in the 
twilight. He answered with a fine assumption of carelessness, 
“Let en be.” 

They drove home through the sweet-scented lanes together, 
and the rain clearing he was not called upon to pay the price 
of his fancy. None the less, Lucilla never wore the scarlet 
feather again, though it had won her the moment of her life, 
and the love of it too. She laid it away later as a maid may 
hoard a rose dew-laden come straight from the hand of a love 
or a posy of sweet-smelling blooms. Nor did Joseph ever ask 
after it, seek to repeat an emotion that lay hidden away like 
a fragrant blossom in the garden of his heart. 

John Benney, after Lucilla’s marriage with Joseph, found 
her not much more come-at-able ; he wondered often to himself 
and to his cronies how Joseph ever mustered courage to ask her 
to wed. ‘ Him be a bolder man nor I calculated him to be,” 
said he, grimly. ‘“ But there, who can tell what be hid in the 
heart o’ a maid?” 

Not John Benney, who had never understood. But 
perhaps the scarlet feather, hidden away in safety, its beauty, 
like some wonderful tropical flower, unfaded, as is Lucilla’s 
inarticulate but deep and coercive love for the lov er and husband 
whose gift it was. 
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BLACKBIRD AND NewtTs 
LACKBIRDS are pretty omnivorous feeders, but until this year I 
never heard of one of these birds condescending to a dietary of 
newts. Yet this has happened this summer in a certain Sussex 


village. On a pond in this village a good deal of weed had developed 
This weed extended close up to the shore, and the newts were in 
the habit of basking under this thin covert. A shrewd blackbird 
discovered this fact, and presently snatching out one of the newts broke it into 
pieces and found that it was satisfactory eating. After this discovery the black 


bird established the habit of preying upon the newts, and carried off piecemeal 
many of their bodies for the behoof of its family and itself. One wonders whether 
this trait will be redeveloped next year, and if the young birds which have partaken 
of this kind of food will acquire the habit. Blackbirds occasionally eat snails, 
after the manner of the thrush, but in my experience they resort to this kind of 
food somewhat rarely In confinement almost any kind of raw flesh seems 
good to them 
\ Pest tro FRuIT-GROWERS 

Among fruit-growers the blackbird is looked upon, for all his sweet song, 
as an unmitigated nuisance. The many mild winters of the last fifteen years 
have conduced undoubtedly to the steady increase of this species in the South 
of England, and the fruit-growers of Kent especially find in these birds despoilers 
on far too considerable a scale of their fields and orchards. In the strawberry- 
producing districts a systematic campaign is undertaken against blackbirds and 
other feathered thieves every August and September, and at the drives which 
then take place several hundreds are destroyed in a single day. Mr. Norman 
licehurst, in his excellent “* Birds of Kent,”’ published last year, notices that in 
ther districts this thinning-out operation is postponed till later in the year ; he 
states that, from the point of view of Kent, this destruction in late autumn 
rather useless, as the local blackbirds are then recruited by migrants from other 
parts of the country For the general good, however, it seems necessary that 
such a check should be put upon the increase of these and other fruit-eating 
birds, which have certainly increased enormously during the last quarter of a 
century 

Tue BuLirincn AND Frurr. 

Of all our British birds, none, surely, is from the a@sthetic point of view 
more admirable than this lovely bird. Yet the fruit-grower, and especially the 
producer of gooseberries, plums, damsons, apples and pears, has no more destruc- 
tive foe than the handsome and hardy bullfinch. The testimony of Mr. Percy 
I’. Bunyard, contributed to “ Birds of Kent,” affords, I fear, far too convincing 
proof of this fact. Mr. Bunyard is what counsel would describe as an 
unwilling witness, yet here is his evidence: “‘ I used to try and say a good word 
for the Bullfinch, when lecturing on birds in connection with horticulture, but 
my audiences were all unanimous in their condemnation. Determined to in- 
vestigate the matter for myself, I persuaded a few of them to send me the birds 
they shot during the year. These came in such quantities that I had to stop 
the supply. After having examined the stomachs of over one hundred birds, 
I reluctantly had to decide against them. It was a case of buds, buds, buds 
not the whole, but merely the centres of each. They seem to shell the buds in 
very much the same way as a canary shells canary seed. The stomachs of those 
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killed during the winter contained no trace of insects (they do not attack buds 
for the sake of the insects within them, as the Tits do), but in those taken during 
the summer and autumn there were slight traces of insect food, those of early 
spring containing a fair amount.” The moral of this and other testimony must 
be, | fear, that in big fruit-growing districts, such as Kent, where bullfinches are 
ittracted in large numbers, they must be destroyed. In private gardens where 
only a pair of these beautiful birds put in an appearance occasionally they may 
surely be tolerated. No British bird is, in truth, a greater ornament to a rural 
landscape than the bullfinch, with his breast, stomach and cheeks of exquisite 
crimson, his white rump, black tail and crown and fine grey upper colouring 
I know no crimson to vie with the perfect breast colouring of this bird, save in 
the case of the crimson-breasted shrike of Southern Africa, one of the most lovely 
birds of that continent. So far as East Sussex is concerned bullfinches are, I 
think, in common with goldfinches, somewhat more plentiful than they used to 
be. They are, however, regarded with detestation by all professional gardeners, 
md their numbers are never likely to reach troublesome proportions. In the 
fruit districts of the North and West of Kent these birds are, in spite of persistent 
lestruction, steadily increasing. 
Tut WaALL-cREEPER IN ENGLAND 
I was asked lately whether the very handsome wall-creeper (Tichodoma 
muraria), which occurs sparingly in France, and more plentifully in other moun- 
tainous parts of Europe, Asia and North-East Africa, ever wanders as far as this 
muntry Ihe occurrences of this bird in Britain are very rare. Some years 
ago one was recorded in breeding plumage near Winchelsea, Sussex In the 
vear 1872 another was seen flving round a mill chimney at Sabden, Pendle Hill, 
Lancashire ; and in 1792 Mr. Robert Marsham of Stratton-Strawless, Norfolk, 
communicated to Gilbert White of Selborne full particulars of one which had 
been shot near his house. These, so far as 1 can gather, are almost the only 
occurrences of this handsome bird in our islands. The wall-creeper is a not 
distant relative of our own tree-creeper, but is a larger and much more strikingly 


marked species. The upper colouring is slate grey, the wing coverts are crimson 
ind notable white spots appear on certain of the blackish quills. The outer 
webs of most of the primaries are also crimson-hued. The tail is black, tipped 


with grey and white, while the throat and breast are black and the remaining 
under parts grey. The bill is long, slender and somewhat curved, and the general 
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appearance of one of these birds, seen not long since on the old wall of a castk 
in Eastern France, gave my friend the impression, at first sight, that it was some 
kind of woodpecker. Although not nearly related to the woodpecker, it is some 
what singular that the shrill call-note of the wall-creeper should strongly resemble 
that of the lesser spotted woodpecker familiar in various parts of Britain Phis 
creeper feeds much upon insects and their larvae, and climbs the steepest of walls 
and cliffs by a series of curious jumps. Unlike the woodpeckers, it does not 
make use of its tail while thus ascending 
Pur Britrisnh TREe-cREEPER 

Our British tree-creeper, a humble and much more soberly-clad cousin of 
the handsome species just referred to, when running up a tree trunk makes uss 
of its twelve stiff tail feathers as an aid to progression, just as do the woodpeckers 
rhis little brown bird, with its silvery white under parts, is a very shy, unobtrusive 
little creature, and living as it does in the heart of woodland places is far less 
familiar than many other birds, which, despite the fact that they are forest 
dwellers, are pe rfectly well known even to casual observer I stood not long 
since in the shade of a very quiet piece of wood watching one of these little creepers 
which was making curious curves and zigzags about the tree bole to which 
she clung, now and again seizing a spider or some other insect in her longish, 
decurved bill. Suddenly she uttered a shrill, vet gentle, call-note, and instantly, 
running up the tree towards her, like tiny mice, appeared her three young ones 
I stood perfectly still and saw the infants fed, and then mother and children all 
slipped behind the tree trunk, like four clockwork mice, and I went on my way 
One wonders how so delicate-looking a bird as the tree-creeper can exist during 
winter in the rough and often severe climate of these islands Phat, like many 
other species, it occasionally shifts its quarters on the approach of harder weather 
than usual is, I think, pretty certain 1 nee found one on a tree in the middle 
of a large Southern coast town boasting fifty thousand inhabitants During 
winter you may see this little creature apparently as busily active as in the 
nesting season, industriously searching the crannies and crevices m the bark of 
trees, probing patches of moss and hunting vigorously for its insect food It 
will at times eat the seeds of coniferous trees, such as the Scottish fir At this 
season (winter) you may see these birds consorting with long-tailed tits and 
others of that family, and I have watched them apparently on excellent terms 
with golden-crested wrens H. A. BrypEn 


YORK RACE-COURSE: PAST & PRESENT. 


HE history of English 
racing in its early 
years is vague enough, 
but definite informa- 
tion about the 

courses themselves is still more 
difficult to get. It seems gener- 
ally agreed that Chester must 
have the credit of establishing 
on the Roodee the first formal 
race-course, when in 1540 was 
instituted the annual prize of a 
“ bell of silver to the value of 
three shillings and fourpence,” 
which developed later into the 
Chester Cup. 

The devotion of James I. 
to racing led him to Newmarket 
a great deal, and it is probably 
safe to assume that he built 
there the first grand stand of a 
permanent sort. Doncaster was Copyright. 
not long behind in such pro- 
vision, for by 1631 the forerunner of the present stand had been 
built Probably, however, the more usual practice in the seven- 
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teenth century was to put up a temporary stand, such as we set 
in Barlow’s etching of the race neal Windsor in 1684, the last 
to be “run before Charles 
the Second of Blessed 
rhough the York 


races were not definitely 


Memory 


organised until 1709, the 
sporting instincts of the 
county had plenty of occa 
sional ontlet In 1633 
Charles |. attended a race on 
Acomb Moor, which was won 
by Sir Henry Slingsby’s 
horse. So proud was the 
diarist that when the victor 
died not only was an inscrip 
tion set over its grave, but 
a life-size statue carved by a 
Dutch sculptor, one Andrew 
Karne. ‘ 

A still more delightful 
story of a casual race near 
York has lately been disin 
terred from the Chancery 
Proceedings of the fifteenth 
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Record Offices It does not : ae y { : - ae 
sound a fruitful source for a a we, x? y . PN lL. Spe 

| wy, but the reader ; tien cine ey eae lie ie (ca ee a ae LL, 

ust judge if it deserves - w ¢ 

a wider publicity than the 
pages of Archa@ologia provide 
One William Whytyng of Va 
York, a dyer, petitioned the 7 
Lord Chancellor i follows er 








the petition its condensed 
and spelling edited to make . + ; * : 
his woes intelligible) : “‘ Meekly OR : > 
beseecheth your good and J a a + : 
gracious lordship that about 

Whitsuntide last past one Py 3" ; Wi 
John Martyn of London Dg) _ 
draper and Miles” Bysney 


covenanted together that ; 








two children should = 








be set upon their two horses 
and one John Nicholson 
hould set forth John 
Martyn’'s horse and 











one Thomas Spicer should 
et forth Miles Bysney's 
horse and trom thenceforth 
the said two children should 
ride towards York as fast as 
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they could and af John 


Martyn’'s horse come sooner to a hill but half a mile from York than and the spectators felt that he “ ought out of very right to deliver 
Miles Bysnev's horse then your said suppliant | , William again the thirty shillings to Miles Bvsney and so he did.”” Nothing 
Whytyng) should deliver to John Martyn thirty seems to have happened further until business took 
shillings which was laid in his hand by Miles Whytyng to London, when Martyn. the owner of 
Bysney, and otherwise your suppliant should deliver the horse which won in such an improper way 
the money again to Miles.’ So far so good 
Whytvng was to hold the stakes, Nicholson and 


Martyn were to be the starters and to see the boy 


caused him to he arrested, alleging that he had 
received thirty shillings from him “to yield him 


account of. In those days the provincial (or, as 


jockeys off. It seems a simple proposition Though they called him, foreigner) had a poor chance in the 


poor Whytyng was likely to get nothing out of it hands of a London jury, and Whytyng points out 


but the sport of watching the race and handing overt that Martyn purposes to inflame the minds of 


the stakes to the winner, it does not appear that he twelve of his neighbours against him, ‘‘ and to cause 


should lose anything but his time He reckoned your suppliant to be condemned in thirty shillings 


however, without the rascality of John Nicholson, against all right and good conscience, whercfore 


who started Martyn’s horse, as now appears: ‘“ And your said suppliant meckly besee« heth vour good 
by as much, good and gracious Lord, as Nicholson, 
taking upon him to set forth Miles Bysney's horse, 


when he should not have meddled therewith but only 


and gracious lordship tenderly to consider the 


premises etc.” Whytynge goes on to say that 





Nicholson and Martyn were partners in the swindle. 
with John Martyn’s horse, even in the setting forth A BRASS TICKET. Nicholson was to have had half the thirty shillings 
artfully turned Bysney’'s horse out of his way towards as the price of the nefarious trick, whereby Miles 
the south into a fallow field There the said horse overthrew the child Bysnev's boy was pitched off his horse and so lost the race. Altogether 
that sat upon him and so ran more than a mile out of his way and kept an agreeable commentary on horse-racing in the days before starting 
no right course towards York.”’ The upshot of it was that Whytvng gates, or, indeed, race-courses, were thought of in England. 
Races regularly organised 
began at York in 1709, and 
were held on Clifton and 
Rawcliffe Ings, which adjoin 
the Ouse, until 1730, when 
floods caused a postpone 
ment. A course was then 
formed on Knavesmire, and 
continues to this day. Some 
years later the lack of a grand 
stand was so strongly felt 
that the Marquess of Rock- 
ingham led a movement to 
provide one. John Carr, 
until then hardly known as 
an architect, was appointed 
to design it, and the vear 
754 Saw itscompletion. Part 
of the money was found by 
two hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers of five pounds each, 
and the rest by loan. Each 
subscriber was entitled to a 
transferable medal ticket, 
first issued in silver, which 
gave admittance to the stand 
for the ninety-nine years of 
the Corporation lease of the 
site not a_ bad _invest- 
ment. These silver tickets, 
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being afterwards called 
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in and replaced by brass ones, have 
hecome great rarities. The octagonal brass row hse 
ticket granted to John Carr in 1803, 
when the change was effected, still sur- 


vives. The next development was a 






= 
Rubbing House (merely a range of stables) vo 
g 


—— 


and a stand for the Tryers, who combined 
the offices of steward, judge and possibly 
handicapper. Theirs was the duty of 
measuring the horses for the ‘‘ Give and 3 
fake Plates,” and the original standard 





used remains in the possession olf the 
York Race Committee. In that vear, 
1769, John Carr was again to the fore, now 
an important man, and just elected \ 
Alderman, and in the following year he \ 
became Lord Mavor of York. Fifty brass \ 
tickets were issued to defray the cost of 
the new adventure, this time at twelve 
guineas each, and a full-size photograph is 
reproduced of No. 28, which bears on the 
back the name of Mr. Tim Mortimer. It 
bears the date of the preceding year, when negotiations were no 
doubt proceeding, the lease itself being granted in April, 1769 
It bears a picture in relief of Carr’s dignified design for the stand, 
which gave it also the name of Round House. It was demolished 
about thirty-five years ago to make way for the present 
number board and saddling paddock, but the Rubbing House 
remains. 

The grand stand was altered years ago beyond recognition, 
but under the care of Mr. Walter Brierley, who follows Carr of York 
as architect to the committee, the loggia in front of it, the 
removal of which was essential to the interests of the racing, 
was rebuilt in the paddock. This fine arcade, carefully repaired, 
has entered on a new career of usefulness as a pavilion for tea and 
rest from the more exciting doings of the day. It shows that grasp 
of solid building and correct proportion on which, rather than on 
any brilliance of design, there rests Carr’s claim to fame. Among 
the new works the most important in point of size are the new 
stands which have been built of reinforced concrete to replace the 


old. For such a purpose this form of construction has many merits. 


THE PUFFIN 


Hie puffin is the Chinaman of the bird world. lle 
alone among his kind has that fold of skin at the inner 
angle of the eye that under the name of the third 
eyelid makes the Mongolian eye such a distinctive 
feature of his human representative. ‘Iiis setting of 

the eye in an oblique chink gives the puffin that fixed, quizzical 
expression which has led most observers to call it a quaint- 
looking bird, but which to me irresistibly calls to mind the 
Chinaman’s bland-looking face : 
that, like a mask, gives no 
sign of the working of the 
inner mind. 

It is a disappointment, 
after seeing your first puffin 
at close quarters at his home 
in puffin-town, to turn up 
his description in any _bird- 
book and find, after all the 
meticulous description of his 
feathers and the order of the 
colours on his rainbow-tinted 
beak, that this distinctive 
feature of the screwed-up 
eye is never mentioned. The 
illustrations in these books 
are as disappointing as the 
text, the eye being as much 
like a rabbit’s as a_puffin’s. 
Besides the Mongolian eye, he 
has the Mongolian secretive- 
ness as well. Inoffensive and 
unobtrusive, he is silent as 
he stands upright, or moves 
about somewhat uncertainly 
on his dapper little red legs 
among the noisy crowd on 
the rocks. It is only from 
the depths of his burrow in 
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The stands have been designed with a 
factor of safety ot four, so that, however 
crowded the meetings, there is a sense of 
absolute securitv. The system has a large 
advantage over steel construction in that 
the cost of upkeep is practically nil, and 


no bills for painting will trouble the com 





H mittee. The first cost is smaller than brick 
1 


om | i work, which must serve as consolation for 
“ ‘7 the rather unattractive appearance of the 
-_= . cree oF | 


, : stands In earlier days when Carr built 
——— — i the old grand stand economical considera 


tions had less weiyht 

It is in the entrance hall and weigh 
room that Mr. Brierley has had more 
pleasant scope for architectural treat 
ment The photograph of the forme: 
shows a simple and agreeable treatment 
according well with the grave traditions 


of the days when Knavesmire began its 


PLAN. 
racing caree! The arrangement of 
the weigh - house calls for particular 
comment. Most English race-courses are distinetly poor in 


this important element of thei equipment, and nothing existed 
to give a definite lead in the arrangement of the new build 
ing for York The best of the French courses are more efficient, 
and after inspecting them Mr. Brierley designed the York weigh 
house on fresh lines The jockeys dismount outside the verandah, 
from which opens the room of the clerk of the course, who thus 
has everything under his eye. Crossing it, they enter by the left 
hand doors into the weighing enclosure, which is railed off from the 
rest of the room, as appears in the photograph of the interior rom 
the door at the back they go, after weighing, to their two spacious 
changing-rooms. Provision is also made for cases of accident 
\ path at the side leads to the ambulance-room, which can be 
entered also from the Stewards’ room Ihe building is treated, 
both inside and outside, with a simplicity demanded by the fact 
that the committee holds the land only on a lease of thirty-five years 
Mr. Brierley has yet contrived to give it a touch of stateliness and 
character in happiest contrast with the tawdry dreariness some 


times the fate of race-course buildings. WwW. 


AT HOME. 


the spongy red soil, or from his chink among the lichen- 
covered rocks, that the sound of his language reaches 
your ear. In the privacy of his home he now and _ then 
utters strange sounds that when first heard resemble come- 
what in their subdued intonation the distant lowing of cattle 
or shouting of men. But when you know him better you will 
fancy you can hear in his deep, mournful “ Arrh!” a weary sigh 
indicative of his fate. lor he is the patient coolie of the shore, 
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wit rse than indentured labour for 

late \ll the ruling classes look 
» him to provide them with an easy 
meal. I very time the proud peregrine’s 


fispring in the eyrie whimper for food 
i puffin ynewhere has to pay toll by 
‘riving up the ghost; and yet, although 
this is almost an hourly occurrence on 


a summer's day, the other puffins con 
tinue uncomplaining and unheeding. 

\ model parent the pufhn must 
be, for though it lays but a single egg, 
it manages to maintain its numbers 

uw after year, in spite of the heaviest 

ition. Lhere ! no colo y of the 
lesser black-backed gull, where puffins 
breed, that is not strewn with the 
Col pst f this humble little bird. 
Were | a puffin, th is the fate | 
hould most resent. The peregrine at 


east wastes nothing, leaves nothing 
but the beak and legs; but the cold 
blooded gull simply disembowels the 
poor bird and leaves the rest to rot. 


| have never seen the tragedy of its 





death, whether it is killed on land 

or as it swims on the sea or as it 

flies through the air; but, were I a H. Moore PUFFINS AT HOME. Copyright 
hungry bird of prey, [ think it would 

tempt me most as it skims through the air. Tor all the world burrow, as likely as not it will turn head over heels as it strikes 
it looks like a fat mackerel fitted with a pair of wings the ground and then get up and make a wry face as it spits the 





C. J. King PUFFIN-TOWN. Copyright 
which hardly seem strong enough to carry its plump little body dirt out of its mouth; or else it will dash headlong against a 
to its destination. In fact, as it whirrs up from the sea to its rock with a smack that you would think would kill it, and then 


look round as stupidly as a sheep that 
in its blundering course fulfils its fate 
as mutton. Although each colony of 
lesser black-backs shows the bloody 
tribute of the unfortunate puffin, that 
ot the greater black-back shows no 
evidence of this kind. 

In the whole community of a 
hundred nests of this ruler of the 
archipelago—for not even the fierce 
peregrine disputes his sway—-there was 
not a single puffin corpse to be seen. 
Unfortunately, for all the immaculat 
whiteness of his head and neck, he has 
the same tell-tale blood fleck ornament- 
ing his lower jaw as has his _lesse1 
relative ; he has the same cold eye, ani 
even a blacker back, a real sooty black ; 
and if there are no traces of blood 
guiltiness between the nests, mayhap it 
is because he goes one better than they 
and swallows his mutton whole. Indeed, 
fishermen say that he stands by the 
puffin’s burrow like a graven image, 
watching patiently, and then, when at 
last the victim comes out, he is suddenly) 
caught by the back of the neck, has the 
life shaken out of him and is then 
gulped down holus- bolus. 

I do not wish to malign the 
C }. King THE VICTIMS. Copycight. lesser black-backed gull to the extent 
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of suggesting by implication that it disembowels its victims 
while still alive. In fact, the only evidence I have is distinctly 
to the contrary. Mr. J. W. Parsons, late of the Farnes 
Lighthouse, and a most acute observer of bird-life, tells me that 
he once saw a lesser black-back kill a puffin. He did not see it 
catch the bird, but it was killed by being shaken as a terrier 
shakes a rat, and then ducked under water until drowned. Then 
the gull flew with it on to a rock and, after disembowelling it, tried 
many times to swallow it whole, but could not get it down. On 
the land the puffin’s footing seems uncertain; in the air its flight 
is laboured ; therefore the place to see it at its best must be as 
it hunts its prey under water. 

Much do | envy observers like Edmund Selous who have 
watched it as it wings its way beneath the waves with its scarlet 
legs trailing behind. As you approach in a boat a little group 
ot puffins sitting on the water, you get an inkling of their water 
magic. When you get too near to them for their peace of mind, 
but not near enough for you to see how it is done, first one and 
then another disappears. You see no dive, just a bird sitting 
motionless, and then a little swirl where was the bird. But it 
you want to see one of the fairy sights of bird-land, go to 
puffin - town and, resting your back against a convenient 
rock, be content to sit still for an hour. In front of you is 
a shelving tract of bare brown earth nearly an acre in 
extent, riddled in all directions with burrows that so undermine 
the ground that, however carefully you walk across it, a clumsy 
foot is sure sooner or later to break into some puffin habitation. 
All the puffins that your advent disturbed are bobbing up and 
down on the waves as_ they 
sit in hundreds in the bay 
below. Presently, if you are 
quiet, they begin to whirr up 
from the sea in twos and 
threes and then by scores and 
battalions. As likely as_ not 
the very first that pitch will 
alight within two or three 
yards of you. Others, as they 
circle round, will draw up thei 
feet, which had been extended 
as if for alighting, and so pass 
out to sea once more. but 
before long puflin-town will be 
densely populated by its staid 
little inhabitants, all bearing 
that fixed puzzled expression 
that makes them look almost 
comical in their solemnity. 
Some stand still with just an 
occasional flapping ot their 
wings as if to dry them, others 
take aimless little runs’ on 
their dapper little red legs 
and then stand still, looking 
round, as if puzzled what the 
next move is to be. Others 
fall awkwardly as they alight 
and promptly drop down a 
hole in the ground, just as 
the next-door neighbour maybe 
pops up from another hole and H. Moore 
whirrs out to sea. In a little 
group of five two have caught hold of one another’s beaks and 
are having a tussle, but whether in amity or not I cannot 
tell. Every now and then quite a quarter of the population 
will suddenly bend forward and in an instant in a great 
cloud are whirring out to sea, while those left behind look 
puzzled at their sudden departure and just as puzzled when in a 
lew minutes all the wanderers return, each taking up its position 
again, apparently close to its particular burrow. One bird neat 
me has a row of little white excrescences on each side of its 
beak. These through the glasses resolve themselves into a 
series of little fist: held crosswise and packed in a row from tip 
to gape. Time after time it has flown out to sea with the rest 
and returned to the self-same spot to watch and wait, holding its 
row of little fish all the time. And now the object of its aimless 
little runs is disclosed in a hole down which it disappears at 
last, a burrow a little too near to you to be ventured at a first 
attempt. 

Many observers have been puzzled to understand how the 
puffin manages to catch one fish after another and pack each 
methodically across its jaws, but as Mr. King opens the beak of 
a dead puffin you have the answer from the puffin’s own mouth, 
for there on its palate are the rows of barbs sloping back, between 
which the fish are filed. There is much more to be told about 
this interesting little bird, especially if all were known. But 
puzzled as the puffin looks, there is one thing known to that 
little mind behind the mask, but which puzzles us, and that 
is the still unsolved mystery of where he spends his winter- 
time. Francis HEATHERLEY. 
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AULIE BIRDS. 


HERE are no aulie birds in London bird-shops, none in the 
woods of the Home Counties. They are never seen in city or 
slum, or on the show-bench, or in the gilded cage anywhere. 
The birds which can be aulied are disturbed ottener by the 
oologist or egg-collector than by the sportsman with a gun 
The fisherman knows their habits better than anybody, but 

he has usually less interest in them than the naturalist with a camera. On 
special occasions the Northern fisherman, coastguardsman, lighthouse 

keeper, crotter, or islander gives such birds credit for being desirable 
pets when he sees his children playing with them in the garden plot o1 
croft. The children who possess aulie birds are those who, as a rule, 
have no opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of “Teddy bears ” 
and other dumb animal toys ; indeed, such children have never been 
in a city street or seen a row of shops. The aulie bird, then, is so 
characteristic an appurtenance of simple domestic life on the North-east 
seaboard and the wild wind and wave lashed Western isles that it has not 
even received a philological transference from the Gaelic to such a monu 

mentaltemple of English literatureas Murray’s Oxford English Dictionary, 
wherein its preservation would have been better assured. ‘The vowel 
sounds of “aulie” have a similar ring to those of “ maul” and “ molly 

coddle,” an aulie bird being commonly a gull brought by simple training 
to the lap of a tender-hearted old fisherman, fisherwife, or child, 
and handled caressingly or fondled as though it were a foundling 
or a bit of living flotsam from the foam. An old name _ for 
the familiar herring-gull is “maul,” while the common Scottish gull 
(Larus canus) is called a seamew, seamaw, or seagow; but in 
the Cottonian MS. the herring-gulls of Hunteliff, near Saltburn, York 

shire, are called “ meawes,” a name whose meaning is obvious by reason 
of the fact that at Maw Wyke, near Hawsker, Whitby, there remains an 
old-established colony of herring-gulls. In many districts the small 
black - headed gull, which breeds 
by inland ponds and meres, is a 
“Jand-maul.” 

The aulie bird lacks the addi 
tional charm of being a sonyster. It 
screeches to the gale, but there is 
the ludicrous semblance of a laugh 
when one sees it in profile, and this 
characteristic is perpetuated in the 
scientific name “ Larus ridibundus 
for the common black-headed gull 
or land-maul. Each member of the 
tribe has exquisite plumage; but 
not one has proved a good side-line 
in the bird trade, or formed the 
basis of a genuine hobby, though 
many individual instances of high 
training and mutual attachment 
might be mentioned. It does not 
appear to be generally known that 
captive herring-gulls may be seen 
in St. James’s Park, where they are, 
doubtless, quite out of place; and 
I do not fol one moment suppose 
that the advertisement of a firm in 
Edinburgh now advertising gulls for 
sale at three shillings and ninepence 
a pair will conduce towards thei 
popularity. No gull will flourish in 
a house or very far away from the 
sea, of which it is a natural product, 
and may, therefore, be said to be 
most adaptable to the fisherfolk’s 
bairnies, who are but little more 
tutored than the birds themselves 
In far Northern maritime commu 
nities almost any kind of gull which 


ARTICA. Copyright comes to the harbour, offing, 
or cottar’s kailyard is Suppo ed 
to possess those qualities which go to the making of an aulic 
bird. The species most favoured are the black-headed gull (Laru 
ridibundus), herring- gull (L. argentatus), common gull (L. canu 
lesser black-backed gull (L. fuscus), greater black-backed gull 


L.. marinus), and any rare species which can be « iptured ; but tern, 
kittiwakes, guillemots, razorbills, fulmars, cormorants, shags, skua 


shearwaters and similar sea-birds have been made subservient to the 
will of fisherfolk and become thoroughly docile in their keeping. ‘True, 


the skua, like the razorbill and little auk, is regarded by the islanders of 
loula—-where this fierce and fearless bird has the chief of two or three 
breeding stations—as a creature of somewhat unclean habits, and is 
called “ shytgauk,” or “todbird,” disparagingly. In distress, however, 
it is always humanely assisted, and Mrs. Saxby of Baltasound, Shetland, 
who in 1888 published “ ‘The Home of a Naturalist” (written conjointly 
with her relative, the Rev. Biot Edmondston), was able to state that she 
had kept an Arctic skua in perfect health for twenty-five years, and a 
lesser black-backed gull for twenty-four years. Other excellent studies 
of the kind can be perused at leisure in “ Wild Nature Won by 
Kindness,” by Mrs. Brightwen. All gulls exhibit considerable intelli 
gence, but a great deal depends upon the circumstances attending thei 
introduction to garden-life if they are to become amenable to it without 
a tedious course of training. 

Gulls are of less pelagic habits than is commonly supposed. They 
are piscivorous, and spend a deal of their time far out at sea, but they 
sometimes roost on land ; they even make far incursions to maraud. the 
eggs and chicks of game-birds, or to follow the wake of the plough 
One day they are storm-tossed, limp and bleeding on the billow o1 
breaker ; another day they are feeding with domestic fowls and ducks, 
or behaving more viciously like the carnivorous raven, sparrow-hawk ot 
carrion crow. One likes to find such birds which have quite given up thei: 
wild seafaring ways become docile, and willing to do yeoman service ina 
garden as a destroyer of vermin, HARWOOD BRIERLEY. 
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‘SHAW HOUSE, | 
NEWBURY, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE HON. MRS. ‘FARQUHAR. 
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ARGE and absorbing as is the interest of the histori except where, in the seventeenth century, they become involved 
houses that appear in the pages of Country Lire, in the larger facts of English history : 
whether by reason of the place their owners have 1043) 1575. Thomas Dolman, jun., who 
taken m the stream of national lite, or because 1066 J Aluric, a King’s Thane completed Shaw House in 
of their beauty as landmarks in the architectural 1086. Hugh Fitz Baldric. r581 and died 1618. 
story of England, it can be said of few of them that 1213. Philip de Columbar 1618. Humphrey Dolman 
the course of history was changed in their gardens. his, 1257. Philip de Columbar, jun. 0666, Sir Thomas Daten. 
1284. Hugh le Bland 1697. Sir Thomas Dolman, died 1711. 
however, is precisely true of Shaw House, as will presently suet, felon de Cibemes 3723. Joka Talbot 
appear In everything that concerns Newbury, one naturally 1342. Sir Thomas Stawel 1727. James Brydges, Duke of 
seeks for information to the writings of Mr. Walter Money, 1391. Saint Mary’s College, Win Chandos 
.S.A., whose researches have resulted not only in a com chester. 1749. Joseph Andrews, 
pendious history of the town, but in many monographs on 1543. Exehanged by the College with — 1753 Sir Joseph Andrews, first Bart 
different aspects of its story. Not only is his work characterised maany veers _ = ey Cee 
1552. Edward Fiennes, Lord Clinton, Baronet, died 1822 
by a fulness and accuracy beyond praise, but his handling of coouted «Eesd of Lincele, ses. Mev. Themes Pearson, DCL 
the subject is marked by a lively sympathy and a gift of clear KG., Lord High Admiral, 1851. Henry Richard Eyre 
statement representative of all that is best in the traditions of and Henry Herdson, citizen 1895. Henry John Andrews Eyre. 
local archeology fo Mr. Money, then, the writer of this of London 1905 The Hon Kathleen Mary 
irticle makes thankfully his Jarge acknowledgments, and is 1553- Thomas Dolman, died 1575. Farquhar, 
in lus particular debt for the descent of the manor of Shaw, The manor of Shaw began to be important only when tlhe 
now for the first time printed in chronological order. The bare house was built. The town of Newbury had been a centre 
lacts of the lordship shall first be set out, for space will not ot the cloth- making trade for some centuries before the 
permit the story of its holders being given in much detail sixteenth, when it produced John Winchcombe, better known 
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bur m Fuller 
as thr 

t considerable 
clothier England 


evel beheld.” He 


came as a Stranger 
to the tow ma 


ichieved such 
reat = prosperity 
that when 


jame , 1\ ot 
Scotland invaded 
Northumberland 
ind there was a 
eneral call to r 
arms, Jack was Hy 
not content to 
furnish merely his 
just quota of four 
footmen and twe 


horsemen, but 
rode off to 
Flodden at the 
head otf filty foot 


Hee Keane | 


and fiftv horse An old ballad describes the doings there 
of the “ Laddes of Newberrie”’ with epic vigour, and we need 
not enquire too keenly inte the truth of the story. Jack’s 


connection with the owners of Shaw is slight, but significant 
from Pocklington in Yorkshire there came to Newbury in the 
fifteenth century a family of Dolmans, and to William of that 
name Jack devised by his will, proved in 1519, ten pounds, 
besides all things of his Covenants.”” The latter phrase seems 
to show that Jack had admitted Dolman to some sort of 
partnership in the cloth-making business. The Dolmans soon 
became magnates in the trade, for by 1553 Thomas had 
secured the manor of Shaw, and his name appears in 
the list of Berkshire gentry from 1559 to 1565. Another 
lhomas succeeded him in 1575, and set abeut building at once, 
for he completed Shaw House six years later and gave up 
loth-making His neighbours seem to have regarded this 
as a piece of snobbery, for they pursued him into his retire 
ment with this markedly offensive and ill-s anning couplet : 
Lord have merey upon u miserable sinner 
Thomas Dolman has built a new house, and turned away all his spinne 

kither Thomas was by way of being a cultivated man or he 
had a builder with literary tastes, for he answered the rudeness 
of the Newbury folk by two polite quotations carved on his 
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new porch. One 
was in Greek, and 
its translation 
runs : 

Let no envious person 

enter. 

The other in 
Latin, with a like 


retort : 
ass. : 
sf be Ihe toothless man 
“ ni envies the teeth of 
a those who eat, and the 


-rrert Te | ee 
bE a 
bre rr For thirty-seven 
iz 
teal & 


aia years Thomas 


Dolman enjoyed 


mole despises the eyes 
of the roes 


the life of a 
country gentle- 
man in his new 
mansion, and his 
irritation at the 
envy of the 
townsfolk was 
doubtless soon 
forgotten in the pleasures of retirement. The next owner, 
Humphrey, who, on failure of issue of his elder brother Thomas, 
succeeded to the estates, was no longer a young man when he 
came into his inheritance, and apparently too old to take the 
field when the Civil War broke out. He seems to have 
borne no part in the stirring events of the time, as_ he 
did not sign the Protestation against Popery, which was 
subscribed in 1641 by the members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and ordered to be signed at large throughout 
the country. Among the original returns preserved at the 
House of Lords are those of Shaw-cum-Donnington, and the 
signature of Thomas Dolman duly appears. He was apparently 
taking his father’s place in public affairs, for Humphrey 
nowhere figures in the proceedings that led up to and followed 
the two battles of Newbury. It is very likely, moreover, that 
Humphrey was no Royalist. His neighbours, the Packers, were 
ardent supporters of the Parliament, but the King held theit 
property —Donnington Castle—and Humphrey Dolman himself 
held many important local offices during the Commonwealth, 
and interested himself in matters of State. 

In the first conflict at Newbury the tide of battle did 
not sway in the direction of Shaw. On September 5th, 
1043, Lord Essex had raised the siege of Gloucester, 
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vhich ci been hard pressed by the Royalist forces 
ind the K vas reatly downcast by tli serious 
fhe affair at Aldbourne Chase proved indecisive 

( hark advanced on Newbur the pivot lor “sO 
much of the civil war in the South of England. ltssex was 
making for London, but the King’s army was between him and 


lus objective drawn up to the west of Newbury, its right 
protected by the Kennet and its left by the en brook. After 


1) NO Remennns 
ee oe 


ee oo, \ 


a day of incessant hghting the Royalists fell back on the 
town, and the army ot the Parliament bivouac ked on the 
stricken fieid. The next day Essex was ready to renew 
the conflict, but the challenge was not accepted, and the Earl 
pursued his march to London, with an army broken indeed, but 
victo,ious. The loss to the King was severe, and chiefest among 
the killed was that enchanting personality, Lucius Cary, 
Viscount Falkland. A man too gentle tor his day, learned and 
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wise, not only tolerant but tender, his cross-bench mind was 
ill-equipped tor the rough polemics in which he tried to play 
the peacemaker He neither realised the torce behind the 
Puritan movement nor was able to construct any modus vivendt 
when the chance came to him as Secretary of State betore the 
var began. His fallat Newbury was little short of moral suicide, 
for he went into battle seeking death as healer of his disap- 
pointment, and found it swiftly In the July following came 
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the Royalist disaster at Marston Moor, and in August the 
King’s success in Cornwall against Essex All this time 
Donnington Castle, a mile to the north-west of Shaw House, 
had been held for the King. It was a thorn in the side of the 
Parliament, the more so because of the robust messages which 
that pattern of chivalry, Sir John Boys, sent to their generals 
when he was from time to time invited to surrender. No siege 
weapons and no assaults, however rilliant or sustained, seemed 
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condition, without food or clothes and 
daily deserting. Manchester, joined by 
Cromwell and his horse at Reading, 
marched to Basingstoke and united 
forces with Essex and with Waller, 
whose men were by then the better 
of some clothes and forty loads of 
cheese and biscuit. The combined 
army of about eleven thousand foot 
and eight thousand horse, the largest 
force yet assembled in the Civil War, 
was under the chief command of 
Manchester. with Cromwell as General 
of Horse, Essex lying sick at Keading 
Manchester, a feeble creature at the 
best, and with no spirit for the work, 
decided to fall back on Reading, and 
did so, to the disgust of Cromwell, who 
wanted to close with the King. The 
latter proceeded to Newbury, weakened 
his army by the despatch, on 
October 24th, of one thousand five 
hundred horse to the relief of Banbury 
Castle, and the next day drew his 
forces into the fields between Don- 





nington Castle and Newbury. By this 
Copyrignt AN OAK OVERMANTEL. COUNTRY LIFE, time, Essex being still ill, the Parlia- 

ment’s forces had returned from 
to allect that dauntless governor and his little garrison, and the Reading to Bucklebury Heath, on the north-east of Newbury, 
irmies of the Parliament wasted a vast amount of time and and appeared by midday in some fields not far from Shaw 
lives and treasure in their efforts to reduce the castle Phe risk House. At last the opposing forces were within striking 
ot its talling into the Parliament's hand, and the similar danget distance, and no indecision on either side could delay the 
to the Royalist garrisons of Basing and Banbury, brought the arbitrament of battle. Karly in the morning of the 26th the 
King and his army to Salisbury on October 15th, 1644. For Parliament’s men took up a position on Clay Hill to the east 
the Parkament Sir William Waller was at Andover, the Earl of of Shaw House, and found the Royalists so strongly placed that 
Manchester at Reading and Harrington marching from London a council of war was held. Manchester decided to keep the 
with some five thousand men Ihe King fell on Waller, who King engaged at Shaw while Cromwell, Waller and Skippon 
retreated to Basingstoke, where lis men were in pitiful made a flank march and attacked the Royalists in the rear at 


Speen. When Manchester heard the 

ee ee = KP, sound of cannon at Speen he was to 

sebars push home his attack on Shaw House, 

so that the King might be crushed 
between the two attacks. 

It was not until three o’clock on 
the next day, Sunday the 27th, that 
the flank movement was completed 
and Skippon and Cromwell deployed 
ior battle before the defences of 
Speen. Manchester had begun his 
attack from the east on Shaw House 
at seven in the morning, and _ the 
Parliamentarians made a furious asseult 
on the breastworks at the south-east 
corner of Shaw Park. The Royalists 
scored the first point, for they not 
only repelled the attack, but took some 
prisoners. The next few hours were 
taken up by skirmishes and artillery 
fire, Manchester riding up and down 
making his dispositions for the attack 
in force and awaiting the signal from 
Speen, while his chaplain, Simeon 
Ashe, prayed fervently for the success 
of the cause. About four o'clock 
Waller, Cromwell and Skippon made 
their forward movement on Speen 
The Roundheads were full of bitter- 
ness for the cruelties their men had 
suffered during the late reverses in 
Cornwall, and before them were the 
guns which Essex had lost there. 
Both sides fought with incredible 
gallantry, but the King’s men were 
outnumbered and fell back on their 
reserves, which held Speen Village 
under the command of Prince Maurice 
rhe Cornish guns were recaptured by 
Essex’s men, who “clapped their hats 
on the touch-holes and embraced them 
with tears of joy.” 

Prince Maurice could not stand 
against the triumphant onrush, and 
retreated with his disorganised men 
to the fields between Speen and New- 
bury. The right wing of Waller's 
means — eane ; | Horse, led by Sir William Balfour 

E GUNROOM. COUNTRY LIFE. and flushed with victory, swept round 
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to the field where stood Charles and the Prince of Wales, and 
made a vigorous attack on the Royal guard. The Royalist 
Horse reeled and wavered, and the King was in extreme 
danger of capture. A rally of his Life Guards, however, saved 
the situation; but the day was lost, and the appearance of 
Cromwell with the left wing of horse sealed the King’s defeat. 
Night was falling, and fighting gradually ceased as the opposing 
generals drew together their wearied and scattered forces. 
Meanwhile things had not been going so well with Manchester’s 
attack on Shaw House. When he saw about four o’clock from 
Clay Hill the retreat of the 

Royalists from Speen, he 

divided his force into two 

columns, one to attack the 

house to the north-east by its 

garden, the other to attempt it 

from the south. The former 

column had a well-nigh im- 

possible task, for the Cavaliers 

were splendidly entrenched, 

and the little hill, where the 

water-tower now stands, blazed 

with cannon and musket. 

Sternly every inch of ground f 

was contested, and many fell rT - 
on both sides in the savage, 
hand-to-hand fighting. A few 

of Manchester’s men reached 
the garden wall, and some 
even penetrated to the lawn, . 
but they stayed as dead or 
captives, and the attack giadu- 
ally ceased, leaving the gallant 
defenders of the gardens 
masters of the situation. The ~ 

other attack directed to the 

front of the house failed as As 
completely, and, indeed, Sit : a 
George Lisle, stripped to his ~ 

shirt, and flitting over the 
ground so uncannily that the 
Parliament men took him for 
a witch, burst with his cavalry 
into the midst of Manchester’s 
foot soldiers and drove them 
up Clay Hill like chaff before 
the wind. Darkness, however, 
saved the Roundhead general © : 
from worse disasters, and as Gor 
the moon rose each army - 
thought itself defeated, the 
Royalists at Speen and the 
Parliament’s men at Shaw. , i 
The King did not know o! 
his success at Shaw and gave 








orders for his army to retreat : . 
to Wallingford. He himself r +EiD 
fled to Donnington Castle, i 


where he left his wounded, his 
aitillery and baggage in Sir 4 
John Boys’ care and_ rode 
hotfoot to Bath. 

Manchester and Waller, 


each ignorant of how the other , 

had fared, woke on _ the 

Monday morning to find the - 

King and his men departed. a é 

The fortunes of the Civil War a: if 
we need not follow further, A ee 

but we can imagine that r 

Manchester must have entered a 


Shaw House on that autumn 
morning with somewhat mixed 
feelings. What, however, was 
doing inside the house during 
those fateful two days? 
History, so generous with its 
details of the fight outside, is provokingly silent. The towns 
folk of Newbury were markedly friendly to the Parliament, but 
one Dolman at least was strong for the King. Thomas, then but 
twenty-three years old, was vigorous in the defence of bis father’s 
house, which was placed wholly at the disposal of Charles, and 
there the King slept on the night of October 26th. The rampart 
on the east side of the house was an important factor in the 
battle. Its successful defence saved the defeat from becoming a 
rout and the King from being taken prisoner, an eventuality 
that could hardly have been avoided had Charles been caught 
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between the two arms of the Parliamentary forces. That young 
Dolman played a part of some importance in the fight is clear. 
The password for the night before the battle was “ King and 
Law,” and Dolman announced it to the army by the King’s 
command and in his presence. Next day the young man forgot 
it in the ardour of the fight, and the King called it again to 
him, with orders to shout it to the soldiers. This so heartened 
them that their redoubled volleys routed the Roundheads from 
the garden and so saved Shaw House to the King. This charming 
story is crystallised in an old stanza, taken from a collection of 
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THE STAIRCASE. 
original ballads of the Cavaliers relating to the Civil War in 
Berks and Hants: 

The charge-word lost, the young squire, Tom Dolman, promptly shouted 


Our King and Law, a hundred times Huzzah! Huzzah! 
As the Royalists thus inspired, the Roundheads soon were routed, 


From his father’s stately house and avenues, and surrounding fields at Shaw 


which is such distressingly bad verse that one hopes it 
has a kernel of true history. 
The poet goes on to suggest that Charles thereupon kmehted 


~4 


him, and gave him “ King and Law” as a motto for his arms : 
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knivhthood was bestowed among the Restoration 

cems a case of the intelligent anticipation of events 

hi ccul In the Oak Room on the south-east corner 

#t the house is a brass plate covering a hole in the panelling 
This hole is said to have been caused by a bullet aimed by a 
Roundhead at the King as he dressed at the window on 
the morning of the 27th, and an inscription on the plate records 
the story. As to whether Tom Dolman fled with the King alter 
the battle or staved by his home and received there the general 
whom he had helped to repel, history does not record A very 
satisfactory feature of the conflict is the trivial damage which 
the house suffered in the bombatdment, an immunity easily 
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explained. Manchester’s guns were posted on Clay Hill, and 
between it and the house is the water-tower hillock which 
served as a screen. Moreover, as the name Shaw (a shady 
place) implies, the site is well wooded and the trees were thick 
enough to stop the shot from light guns, and none of siege 
Weight were employed. The house, moreover, only presents 
a narrow front to the east, from which alone any 
damage could have come. or this immunity we may be 
devoutly thankful, for any shattering from cannon balls would 
have made short work of the brickwork and delicate stone 
mullions of Shaw House. Built as it was in 1581, the qualities 
of defensive military architecture found no place in its design. 
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Of the architect’s name there is no trace, but the house has 
been attributed to John Thorpe. While it is in a manner 
that makes this a credible theory, there seems no reason to 
assume it is true, and, indeed, the whole question of the 
part played by Thorpe in the drawings which bear his 
name et the Soane Museum is one of considerable perplexity. 
It seems, on the whole, more likely that the second Thomsa 
Dolman had the house built under his own direction by master 
craftsmen who worked in the tradition of their time. The touches 
of scholarship apparent in the porch were, doubtless, the result 
of Dolman’s trade relations with friends in London, who would 
keep him in touch with the latest architectural fashion. Berk- 
shire is a brick county, and the spot 
can still be seen north of Shaw House 
where the clay was dug out and the 
bricks made that went to its building. 
All the timber used was from the 
Shaw woods. When the present 
owner, the Hon. Mrs. Farquhar, 
bought the house and estate, the 
entrance front on the south was ugly 
by reason of banks of evergreens. 
These she cleared away and set up a 
screen wall parallel with the south 
front and at a good distance from it 
Facing the porch at the end of a 
central drive is a pair of fine old gates, 
which greatly add to the charm of the 
approach. The especial value of Shaw 
was, and happily still is, that it 
remains but little changed from the 
day when Thomas Dolman made his 
home there. It is built on the H plan, 
and the porch opens into the great 
hall. This was probably fitted by 
Dolman with screens; but internal 
alterations were evidently made some- 
where about 1700, for the panelling is 
not original, either in the hall or the 
present dining-room. The unaltered 
Elizabethan type of plan is admittedly 
very inconvenient, for the hall has to 
be crossed by servants on their way 
from their quarters at the west side 
to the famiiy apartments on the east. 
This difficulty was accentuated on the 
first floor, where all traffic between 
east and west had to go through the 
fine suite of communicating rooms 
which form the connecting stroke of 
the H. 

About forty years ago there was 
built on the north side an open loggia, 
whose arches supported a gallery pro- 
vided to supply more convenient 
communication. This addition was 
fortunately carried out in character 
with the old work. Mrs. Farquhar 
brought the scheme to its obvious 
completion when her architect, Mr. 
Fielding, filled in the open loggia with 
semi-circular windows. These accord 
well with the rest of the north front 
and provide a convenient serving 
corridor between the kitchen and the 
dining-room. At the same time two 
rooms were thrown together to form 
the latter apartment, and the paint 
which disfigured the main oak stair- 
case was cleaned off. An old stone 
mantel-piece of the period was secured 
to add its charm to the drawing-room, 
and a quantity of old panelling which 
had been taken down years ago and 
stored in the roof was restored to its 
rightful place in Queen Anne’s bedroom. Though the long 
gallery on the north front is an addition of last century, it is 
lined with old wainscot and adds not only to the convenience, 
but to the beauty of the house. Some built-up windows were 
re-opened, and Mr. Fielding very wisely used square leaded 
panes, where new were needed, and thus marked their difference 
from the old that remained, which are of diamond shape. 

The fineiy-panelled gunroom, with its old stone mantel, 
which had fallen to the uses of a servants’ hall, was restored to 
use as a sitting-room, and a new servants’ hall built in the new 
range of kitchen quarters added at the north-west corner. The 
art of the sixteenth century builders is seen at its best in the 
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Oak Room, where, as already noted, Charles I. escaped the 
Roundhead’s bullet. The stone mantel-piece is notable for the 
claw feet to its pilasters, for the cable-moulded framing of the 
fireplace and for the frieze decorated with intersecting crowns 
of thorn. The same motive appears in the slight plaster cornice 
of the ceiling. Here, as elsewhere throughout the house, we are 
reminded by prints of the Martyr-King and his contemporaries 
of the place in history which Shaw has taken. The Georgian 
panelling, plaster-work and mantel-pieces in the hall, staircase 
and elsewhere are good of their kind, but do not call for special 
remark 
On going into the gardens we are struck by the symmetry 
and ordered charm of the exterior. Save on the south, 
where the needs of the hall demand on one side 
a larger fenestration, the windows everywhere 
balance with that exactness which, added to 
the graciousness of gable and towering chimney, 
make the abiding quiet delight of Elizabethan 
work. On the east front there remain the old 
lead pipe-heads, not richly wrought like those 
of Haddon Hall and Knole, but crested with a 
delicate castellated fret, and one bearing the 
date of its making, 1581. The bricks are of 
peculiar interest, because they vary so greatly 
in size. All are two and three-quarter inches 
thick, but they vary in length from nine to 
eleven inches , and in width from four to five, 
the sport of those old Berkshire clay-workers, 
who wisely did not trouble themselves with 
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useless accuracies. But it is possible that some of the bricks 
belonged to the earlier manor house which stood on the same 
spot. The dressings are everywhere of stone, and skilful indeed 
was the mason who wrought the exquisite mouldings of the garden 
entrance on the east front, among the subtle first fruits of the 
Renaissance in England. It was inevitable that the addition of 
loggia and gallery should confuse the design of the north front 
but the line of the gables marks the original projection, and the 
porch which once projected is now level with the loggia wall 
One notes with pleasure the pious care with which the brickwork 
of gable and chimney has been repointed to set right the ravages 
of time. Altogether Mrs. Farquhar and her architect are to 
be congratulated on the reverent way in which they have dealt 
with a great survival of Elizabethan’ times Ihe later 
history of Shaw House is trivial compared with the heroi 
doings of October, 1644, but it must briefly be recorded 
Charles II. saw it under happier circumstances when he 
paid a visit to Newbury in 1663 and was feasted by 
Sir Thomas Dolman, who took him with the Duke of 
York and Prince Rupert thiough the fields of former strife, 
and fought the battle over = again. When William of 
Orange marched from Torbay to London in’ December, 
1088, Sir Thomas forgot his Stewart loyalty and lodged 
the Dutch invader at Shaw. Queen Anne stayed there 
with the next Thomas in 1703, a courtesy of such magni 
ficence as to bring him a_ knighthood, and the room she 
slept in still bears her name. We began by saying that the 
course of history was changed in the gardens of Shaw; but this 
would be an exaggeration were it applied only to the immediat 
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outcome of the batt Its truth must be sought deeper. It 
was the half-hearted handling of a momentous situation by the 
Earl of Manchester that stung the eager Cromwell to the quick 
Had the King been pursued, as Oliver wished, perhaps the 
defences of Shaw would have received the last shot of the war. 
Cromwell posted away to I ondon and accused Manchester before 
Parliament. The Earl replied that Cromwell had answered some 
instructions of his very unsuitably for a lieutenant-general, when 
he said that the horses were already worn off their feet—" if your 
Lordship want to have the skins of the horses, this is the wa, 
to get them.”” One can hear him say it in his sharp, untun 

able voice However, Oliver was not to be baulked, the self 
denying ordinance was passed but two months after Newbury 
fight and his point was gained. Not long before he had said to 
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\ BOOK OF THE WEEK 
OLUMES V. and VI. of The Cambridge History of 
English Literature (Cambridge University Press) deal 
with the drama of 1642 They are storehouses of 
fact and learning, and it was, perhaps, inevitable 
that in a history done by so many different hands 
industry should be a more conspicuous virtue than sympathy. 
It is, however, useful to have a work of reference to the names, 
lives and works of those who filled the Elizabethan period of 
English literature. Yet, if truth were trankly told, the confes 
sion would be made that a vast proportion of those whose works 
are analysed here live only because they happen to belong to the 
time of Shakespeare. We follow too implicitly in the footsteps of 
Charles Lamb in exaggerating the importance of every dramatist 
who happened to be contemporary with Shakespeare. The late 
Mr. Swinburne has also a great responsibility for this, following 
so closely as he did the example of Charles Lamb, a writer for 
whom he had an affection that was almost personal. If the 
majority of well-informed readers were consulted, they would 
probably confess that they found it boring to read the plays ol 
the lesser dramatists. Even Ben Jonson lives by his personality 
far more than by his dramas. We love him as we love 
Dr. Johnson, because underneath his grossness, his peevishness, 
his arrogant, self-engrossed egotism and his vanity there is a 
splendid bit of humanity, rendered all the more natural and 
admirable by these homely and everyday defects. In his 
writing the lyrics only are immortal An effort is needed to 
read “ Bartholomew Fayre’’ and ‘ The Alchemist”: but a 
song like ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” or ‘ Queen and 
huntress chaste and fair,”’ are as fresh to every new generation 
as to that which preceded it. No one in our time is at all likely 
to read Ben Jonson’s plays merely for love of good reading. 
Professor Thorndike admits as much when he points out that 
“What most discourages the reader of Jonson is the absence oi 
charm.”” He goes on to give an explanation which amounts to 
saying that Jonson did not see deep enough into the life 
around him Jonson found neither charm nor heroism 
in London streets, though both were unquestionably there. 
Not to him had come the vision of St. Peter, ‘‘ What 
God hath cleansed that call not thou common.” 
Sut the remark leads to a_ searching criticism of the 
whole plan of this history. Surely its first and most important 
function was to be critical. Some indication should have been 
given as to what plays, passages, songs, are vital to English 
literature, what are kept alive only by the zeal of scholars or 
because they link part to part in the edifice reared by genera 
tions of writing-men. The excellent bibliography gives infor 
mation enough for the serious student 
If the writers do not condemn those works which are 
gradually being sucked into the waters of oblivion, neither do 
they sound a clear note in praise of those things oblivion 
cannot touch. Take the play of “ Everyman” as an example 
We confess to feeling doubt as to what the writer means. He 
says that 
Everyman teaches in allegorical style, of the hour of death, and thus deals 
with a sphere of ideas which in the devotional literature of the late Middk 
Ages is one of the main subjects rhe most famous book of that sort, Ars 
mortendi, was published, &« 
What the writer, Professor Creizenach, says 1s that “a sphere of 
ideas ’’ is “ one of the main subjects ” in the devotional literature 
of the later Middle Ages. If he means that the subject of death is 
a main subject in the devotional literature of the Middle Ages, 
he is repeating a truism. Death is the main subject in all 
devotional literature. But why is “ Everyman” great in 
the manner in which the Book of Job is great, in which St. Paul 
is great? The answer is that it has a closeness to the eternal 
facts a bareness of sentiment and adjective, a homeliness and 
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Hampden: “ A set of poor tapsters and town apprentices would 
never fight against men of honour.” Despite it, the poor appren- 
tices made a brave show before the gardens of Shaw, when they 
marched against its breastworks with deep-mouthed psalms. Still, 
they were not of the stuff that Cromwell wanted, and in 1645 that 
terrible engine of war, the New Model Army, largely composed 
of veterans who had formerly served in the Royalist ranks, 
was a final weapon in his hand and the doom of Charles | 
merely a matter of time. If it is true that, as John 
Richard Green wrote, “The quarrel of Cromwell with 
Lord Manchester at Newbury was destined to give a new 
colour and direction to the war,” then it is also true that 
the course of English history was changed in the gardens of 
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truth which books of this sort only attain when they come 
within the range of immortal literature. The professor seems to 
think of little save classification. If he had judged the work 
individually he could scarcely have used such phrases as “ the 
Catholic point of view is insisted on with much unction and 
force,” or “ the comic element disappears almost entirely.” 

The attention paid to justly forgotten moralities is on a par 
with that devoted to obscure dramatists in the later volume. 
Perhaps the most effective way of showing how the method is 
wrong would be to imagine a historian of the distant future 
endeavouring to give an account of the literature of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. He would do well to 
describe Scott as the central figure of romantic fiction, but how 
futile would it be to give the names of every writer whose name 
has survived, the Harrison Ainsworths of their time, to describe 
fennyson and Wordsworth and Swinburne and at equal length 
the rhymesters who had copied them, to search into plays that 
had enjoyed a brief hour of popularity and been forgotten. 

The most interesting chapters in these two volumes are those 
that deal with beginningsand movements rather than with the work 
of individuals. Among them we number the opening chapter, in 
which the Master of Peterhouse examines the origins of English 
drama, and a complementary chapter in which Mr. Harold Child 
traces the secular influences of the Early English drama. Both 
are fascinating studies, though perhaps each attaches too much 
importance to the written record. How did the early Britons 
amuse themselves? We know that the Roman scldiery on 
Hadrian’s Wall passed their many idle hours in merriment. It 
is not at all unlikely that the proceedings at their Saturnalia 
were imitated by the natives. At the summer and winter solstice, 
at the opening of spring and the beginning of autumn, Pagan 
rites were observed, and no doubt Roman and Druid, or what 
had come from the Druids, became mingled. These rites were 
not abolished, but only adapted by the early Christians, and 
seem to have been partly dramatic in character. Of course, this is 
speculative ; but at a time when only scraps were recorded in 
writing, it may be as misleading to go only upon written 
evidence as to co-relate and imagine. And Mr. Child is, at any 
rate, going beyond his brief when he calls “ Sumer-is-i-cumen- 
in” a “sophisticated renewal of their popular festival songs.” 
rhe monk of Reading who made it could have had no festival 
song in his mind. He more probably made it after a French 
model to amuse himself and for use in the monastery, where we 
can easily imagine a monk at his manuscript singing the first 
line and it being taken up by those in the refectory, and echoed 
from the still-room by others. Its fourteenth century setting 
bears out this explanation, while the finished technique pro- 
claims it the work of a scholar. 

The Shakespeare part of the volume is done by Professor 
Saintsbury, and possesses both the merits and defects which we 
expect from that author. ‘ Marlowe”’ is excellently done by 
Professor Gregory Smith, whose essay shows independent study 
and independent judgment in every line. Here, for instance, is 
an excellent piece of appreciation : 

When has the magic of the word been used to better purpose than in the 
passage in which Tamburlaine, after hearing the speeches of Cosroe and 
Meander, and catching at the parting lines of the latter, 

* Your majesty shall shortly have your wish 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis,” 
- “ And ride in triumph through Persepolis.” 

Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles ? 

Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

* And ride in triumph through Persepolis ? ” 
rhis is the word music which rings out of such lines as 

“ By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore,”’ 


and gives Marlowe as well as Milton his place as an “ inventor of harmonies.” 
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In the sixth volume the most valuable chapters, in our opinion, 
are those by Mr. Harold Child on the Elizabethan theatre ; 
“The Children of the Chapel Royal and Their Masters,” by 
Professor Manly; ‘ University Plays,” by Professor Boas : 
“Masque and Pastoral,” by the Rev. Ronald Bayne; and the 
“Puritan Attack Upon the Stage,” by Mr. J. Dover Wilson. 
In these chapters there is more than a mere analysis of second- 
rate writing. In each there is a definite and sound treatment 
of a definite and interesting point in the history of English 
literature. 


\ SPORTSWOMAN’S MEMORIES 
Echoes of Sport, by Hilda Murray (of Elibank). Illustrated. T. N. Foulis 
MRS. MURRAY of Elibank has here given us what is perhaps the best book 
on outdoor sport that has ever been written by a woman. The secret of its 
merits is not difficult to find. There never was anybody who was more given, 
heart and soul, to field sports than Mrs. Murray. Many people knew that before, 
but it will interest others to know how she came to be so keen a sportswoman, 
lhe instinct was born in her, and it certainly was developed by her early surround 
ings. Her father, the late James Wolfe Murray of Cringletie, developed this 
characteristic. “ It was his teaching of sporting lore that prepared the ground 
for so much of the pleasure and fun of later days, though the teacher has alas 
long since passed away An ardent and keen sportsman himself, one of his 
chief interests was to give his children every opportunity of becoming the same. 
He taught me to ride, drive, fish and shoot, all before I was twelve ; and well 
do I remember my wild excitement and delight at shooting my first rabbit at 
thirty yards with a pea-rifle out of the drawing-room window.” Of Mr. James 
Wolfe Murray it is told that he kept his silver flute and a pea-rifle in his bedroom, 
and in the morning, opening wide his window, would play softly such airs as 
and ** Robin Adair,” which, he declared, lured the rabbits 
out; but when they came the flute was laid aside and the pea-rifle used. Mrs 
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Murray considers that she owes something, too, to the fact that he did not add 


safety to his other shooting virtues, her philosophical comment being ** The 
dangerous shot is a good school for the young idea.” ** Mr. Wolfe Murray wud 


shoot his gran’mither if she war risin’ before him” was the characterisation 
of a keeper We thus obtain an instant key to the character of her who writes 
these excellent stories of deer-stalking, partridge-shooting, fishing and hunting 
I verybody in Peeblesshire knows how to fish, and as regards fishing Mrs. Murray 
But probably 
her greatest joy of all has been hunting, and some good runs are capitally 


was like the poet who “ lisped in numbers, for the numbers cam 


described in this volume Phe book will certainly give great pleasure to all who 
are Interested in our field sports 


THE FOOT OF SOMETHING ELSI 

The Feet of the Years, by John Dalison Hyd (Stanley Paul and Co.) 

MUCH good writing, much good feeling and a great deal of real skill and sympa 
thetic perception have been expended by Mr. Hyde upon the setting forth of 
a matter the true conclusion of which has escaped him A writer may choose 
his characters and their circumstances, but once chosen, they bind him and not 
he them, and none could be more bound than he His people must act as they 
would have done had they been the kind of people he says they were If they 
do not, no amount of earnest writing and honest feeling on his part will disguise 
his incoherence He cannot begin by depicting his heroine as exceptionally 
proud and strong, and continue by making her act in every crisis of her life with 
a silly feebleness infinitely greater than the feebleness of a quite ordinary woman 
he cannot draw a man so unusually habituated to the blackest selfishness and 
dissipation as to be capable of betraying, without a moment’s hesitation, an 
utterly innocent and helpless girl, and then, when he marries her because he finds 
himself still too much in love with her looks to do without her, depict him as 


a lovable and noble character and a hero Neither can he, to choose another 
illustration of the same thing, convey any real sense of a great emotion when he 
pauses incessantly in its portrayal to describe the “ creation” which robes his 
heroine, or the pale pink and blue fittings of her bedroom rhere is a great deal 
of so-called “ passion” in Mr. Hyde's book, interspersed with clinging kisses 
and red lips and all the rest of it Phere is nothing whatever that deserves the 
word love ; and the constant moralisings and lofty sentiments and quotations 


of poetry and Scripture would have been a great deal better away, to say the 
least of it. We are persuaded of Mr. Hyde's persuasion of his own sincerity ; 
but the next time he writes a book he must think as well as feel, and then the 
truth of result to fact will not escape him so completely Then he will not give 
us the confused and oddly immoral sentimentality of a Richardson, and then 
we may hope for a story that shall bear out the promise of those gifts of observa 
tion and characterisation which deserve to be employed on the stuff of real life 
instead of on the too luxuriant fancies of Mr. Hyde's imagination. It is for the 
sake of those gifts that we notice this book 


REFER TO PAGE 274 
Did Cupid Count ? by M. Knight. (John Long.) 
NOTHING counted with Lily Dawney except herself, and she does not count 
at all, being one of the silliest young persons ever to be met with in a story told 
in the present tense and full of sentiment and lords. But if such a thing as a 
warm afternoon were ever to happen again, this story would do for it, because it 
makes no demand on the attention. One could read about the foolish Lily and 
the saintly elder sister Phoebe and Lily’s debts and Phoebe’s marriage and Betty's 
engagement with a mild interest that a short occasional doze would in no wis« 
interrupt, and wonder gently in between-whiles why Betty suddenly becomes 
Kitty on page 275, and why she is Lady Vincent Granger at one moment and 
Lady Betty Granger at another. Still, these trifles apart, it is an amiable, 
gentle little tale, with Cupid as the chief figure in every scene and marriage in 
most of the chapters; and with Lily restored to her young husband and a 
modicum of sense in the last chapter of all, on page 274. 


A MOTORIST IN FRANCE. 
Through the French Provinces, by Ernest Peixotto. (T. Werner Laurie.) 
IN Through the French Provinces Mr. Ernest Peixotto has succeeded, in a pecu- 
liarly happy manner, in presenting an attractive picture ol his journeys by 
motor-boat and motor through some of the French provinces. It is not unusual 
in a book of this character for the matter to be considerably handicapped by the 
manner. Mr. Peixotto’s manner is simple, direct and pleasing. He is familiar 
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with his subject, his descriptions flow with a natural ease that disarms and attracts 

In his preface the author suggests that in few countries, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Italy, have the small towns been less visited by the tourist than in France 
He sets out to engage the reader’s interest in these, and, by his vivid and chara 

teristic descriptions, does so successfully Ihe ground covered by the author 
may be indicated by the headings of the divisions into which it naturally falls 
Among these may be mentioned “ Unfrequented Chateaux Near Fontainebleau,” 
in which are included Vaux-le-Vicomte, one of the most important, from a 
historical and artistic point of view, of these about Melun rhe gardens at 
Vaux-le-Vicomte were planned by Le Netre, and are of added interest from th« 
fact that they are considered his greatest achievement. Courances and Fleury 

en-Biere are also mentioned, with an interesting wealth of detail and sympathetic 
description. Of the three old hill-towns of Gascony perhaps the description of 
Cordes is the most interesting. During a stormy period in the life of Cordes 


the libre ferrat was written : An ancient book, written on parchment by the 
monks . . . It was attached by means of a chain to one of the pillars of th 
market-place. Its first part consists of the Book of the Gospels, on which all 
oaths were taken ; then follow, in detail, the laws and customs of Cordes The 
book was public property, and all—rich and poor alike—could consult it at any 
time and settle their disputes As I fingered its well-thumbed pages with my 
triend the archiviste, he pointed out some of the curious clauses, written in the 
patois—a corruption of Spanish and French—which still prevails in the South 


west of France. One, for instance, tells that at Christmas-tide the heads, feet 
and tails of all animals killed should revert as tithes to the lord of the manor.” 
Mr. Peixotto has the gift of description. Of the Land of the Troubadours—* this 


pays perdu of the Limousin, the Périgord, the Cantal and the Querey "’—he 
says: “ From the mountains of Auvergne—the little Switzerland of France 

a plateau, vast and monotonous, stretches westward and southward, silent 
wild, and savage to-day as it was in the Middle Ages. Heather and fern, birch 

and chestnuts, cover its hillsides. In the distance the mountains of Auvergne, 
forbidding and gloomy, profile their jagged barrier, rising and falling in peak 
Not the least part of the charm of the book lies in the illustrations 
these are by the author, and are extremely beautiful Delightiul side-light 


” 


and domes 


are thrown upon the peasantry of the country the author traversed, Of Chinon 
he remarks: ‘* Women in white caps lead little donkey-carts through thes 
quaint old lanes or peddle fruits and vegetables in baskets of queer design 
gossiping with their customers on the way and vending news as well as their 


wares.”” This is the book of an artist 
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NOTES. 


HE so-called summer of tg1o will not be readily forgotten by 

West of England farmers. They were late in commencing 

their hay harvest, and they have been at it ever since. | 

know of farmers who have still upwards of a hundred acres of 

grass to cut and carry ; in many instances this will be an im 
possibility, and unless the grass is cut and made into ensilage, 

which is not at all likely, as few farmers have the appliances, the 
cattle will be turned in, and what they do not eat they will trample 
under foot, or else it will lie half rotten until the winter, when the cattle 
will pull it out, especially so if a sprinkling of salt be sown over it On 
the Mendip Hills the difficulties are even greater than in the vales, as 
with the heavy hill fogs it is nearly impossible to get the moisture off all 
day long. The only method, indeed, is to keep on cocking the grass 
and turning two into one on every breezy opportunity. Some of the 
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VERY SERIOUS, 


oat-fields are grass green, and it does not appear as though they will 
ripen this autumn. Some fields of wheat have been carried generally in 
bad condition, and this corn will have to get over its “mow sweat 

before it can be threshed. In some instances wheat is showing the 
germ sufficiently advanced to have a depreciating effect on the flour. 
Anyway, those farmers who generally depend on threshing their corn 
and investing the resultant cash in sheep and cattle will now find that 
they cannot do so. Young cattle, or anything suitable for conversion 
into beef, are in great request by reason of the abundance of pasturage 
The sheep trade is, however, far from buoyant because of the fear of 
“unsoundness,” ordinary cross-bred lambs now making from eighteen 


shillings and sixpence to thirty shillings per head. As sheep and corn 
go mostly hand in hand, it will be seen that the arable farmer’s position 
is becoming serious indeed. E. W 


THE Dustin HORSE SHOW, 

Ihe success of this show was scarcely so great as had been 
anticipated. It opened in exquisite weather, with a large attendance on 
Tuesday, but on Thursday, which is usually a popular day, rain fell very 
heavily in the morning and spoilt what might have been a record 
Che Lord-Lieutenant looked in for about an hour on Tuesday in 
his private capacity, and the next day came in state accompanied by 
Lady Aberdeen and a large party from the Viceregal Lodge 
[he number of entries this year showed a slight decrease, but the 


quality remained good. Perhaps the most interesting horse at 
the show was Mrs. Ferguson’s Grey Man, one of twenty-nine 
entries in the weight-carrying hunter class. He is eight years old and 


a capital horse in the field. Not only did he win in his class, but carried 
off the Champion Gold Cup for the best hunter in the show, and the 


Hunters’ Champion Cup for the best hunter bred in Ireland. In the 
class for hunters six years old and upwards Mr. Hickey took first prize 
with Decision, a well-made chestnut. The thorough-bred stallions were 


scarcely up to the high standard set at the Dublin Show, but the winne: 
of the Croker Challenge Cup, Mr. Gilmour’s Spook, would have pro 
bably held his place in a much keener competition his horse is now 
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clear, but the opinions of 
the witnesses as to the 
measures which should 
be taken to stamp out 
the disease differed con- 
siderably. It was evident 
that the committee feit 
inclined to recommend 
stronger ones, but were 
afraid of making trouble 
by going to extreme 

Their chief recommen 
dations were 1) Com 
pulsory notice of cases ; 
2) examination by a 
veterinary inspector; and 
3) restrictions on the 
removal of aborting cows 
for three months. Many 
people will think the 
committee might have 
gone further and ex 
tended the restrictions 
to all in-calf cows that 
had been in contact, and 
with this opinion | am 
strongly inclined to 
agree. There will always 
be great danger of their 
having contracted the 
disease, and it sold may 
easily carry it to other 
herds. It was, however, 


fthreeyear olds © all. MR. W. CARR’S BROWN GELDING MERRY ENGLAND. ©°¥°%™ understood that the sug 


he ny t iken out 


ft 
of Ireland by foreign buyer The facts of the case want carefully looking 


hose who are responsible for our national horse supply. We give 


i photograph of the brown gelding Merry England, owned by Mr. W 


Carr ol 
} 
I 


iunter 


Committ 


with neit! 
Sweet De 


till June 


the despise 


is exqui 


Phe Abbey, Whitb It gained the first prize for five year old 

to carry fifteen stone and upwards rhe photograph was taken 

»y two or three weeks ago, with Mrs. Carr in the saddle 
krizooTic ABORTION IN COWs 

ently brief reference was made to the issue of the Departmental 


ce’s Report on contagious abortion The evidence was very 


\ Al rei 
ITH Septem i marked change appears in the garden The 
Rvs ire practically finished, for the autumn display is a 
fleetu ‘ the lory has departed from the Sweet Peas 
| ‘ lelphiniums and Lupine ire thin ot the past ; 
mad tl herbaceous border ul iven over to the blossoms 
f autur Among the exhausted summer plants the Aster 
vith delightful treshne \ few vears a the Annual Aster was one 
t uninteresting flows mh the iden—crude of colour quat in shape 
er grace nor beauty but the same loving research which has made the 


ia thing of sheer delight and given us a pageant of Daffodils from March 

has done much for the Aster, and to-day it bears little resemblance to 
d plant of a few years bacl Of course, plenty of dwarf Asters are 

w bedding pur} these are still the best perhaps, but their colouring 


ite, and their growth varies from the compact bloom with incurved 


petals to the shaggy Chrysanthemum type that hardly suggests an Aster to the 

wcustomed eve The Comet which are rather taller and freer of habit, 
make excellent pot plant is Shapely and beautiful as Japanese Chrysanthemums 
und then come the really tall varieti ittaining a height of two feet and some 
time en more, among which the French Pawony-flowered, with large, incurved 
bloom re pecially valuable Another Aster which seems almost im 
pervious to bad weather is Sutton’s Giant White Ray, a delightful plant wit! 
lon lender petals, tall but branching habit, and an almost inexhaustibl nut 
put of bloom. That a single variety should eventually be produced was inevitablk 


gested steps to be taken 
should be tentative, and calculated to excite as little opposition as 
possible. It will now lie with the Board of Agriculture to take action, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be both prompt and vigorous. When 
once contagious abortion gets into a herd it is extremely difficult to 
eradicate, and the losses inflicted are not easy to calculate. You never 
know when you have done with it, and its frequent reappearances after 


considerable intervals are most disheartening. Pedigree herds have 
had to be abandoned from this cause, and an attack on a dairy-farmer’s 
stock spells serious disaster. A. T. M. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


in a flower which gains in popularity every year, and the single Asters form 
i very charming group, with large, long-petalled blooms carried on good stems ; 
exquisite and most adaptable things for indoor decoration. In colour the range 
is now as wide as in shape. The old Asters were roughly limited to a peculiarly 
hard pink, a magenta that was called by courtesy crimson, a passable violet, 
mauve and white. To-day the pinks are as varied and soft as in Sweet Peas 

t pure deep red has been secured mauves and violets and blues offer plenty 
of scope, and there are two or three good scarlets in the field rhe perennial 
Aster or Michaelmas Daisy is, of course, a plant of altogether different growth 
ind effect, and cannot be dealt with in the space of a short note; but with this 
too, great strides have been made during the past few years. It is now obtain 
able in almost as great a variety of colour as its annual namesake and in greater 
diversity of growth, while its blossoming period has been considerably prolonged 
Beginning with some varieties as early as August, the display is continued i 
others as late, in sheltered gardens, as mid-November. With Asters alone, 


therefore, we can carry on the blossoming period of the garden until Christmas is 


within hail, and from Christmas to February, with its Snowdrops and Aconites, 
is but a brief spell, so that it is really possible to have hardy flowers in the garden 
for nine months out of the twelve 
IMPROVEMENTS IN KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS 
As a continuation of the improvements which have been effected during 
recent years in the gardens close to Kensington Palace, the four stone ponds at 
the head of the Serpentine and directly in front of the Pumping Station have 


now been taken in hand These are being bordered with large, rough flagstones 





THE PONDS IN KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS.: 
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and pyramidal and standard Bay trees in tubs are apparently to be placed 
at intervals on these stone paths. The view from the bridge over the Serpentine 
looking towards Bayswater, which includes these ponds, is considered one 
of the finest pieces of landscape in London. The site, including the banks of 
the Serpentime, affords a splendid opportunity for effective planting, and possibly 
the rearrangement of the ponds will suggest other improvements in the vicinity 
At present the banks are planted with a few kinds of shrubs, such as Holly, 
Forsythia, Aucuba, Privet, Berberis, Willow and the common Laurel, but many 
more of a choicer character might well be included. 
PRUNING THE JAPANESE ROosEs 

Not the least important work that demands attention in the Rose garden 
at the present time is the pruning of the many beautiful forms of the Japanese 
Rose, which are now so extensively grown, and represented by such 
kinds as the pink-flowered Dorothy Perkins and the newer single variety Hia- 
watha. It is characteristic of these Roses to produce from the bases of the 
plants each year new straight shoots, and it is from these shoots that the best 
blossoms will be obtained next summer, always providing that they are well 
ripened the preceding autumn. It is with this ripening in view that we must 
now attend to the thinning of the mass of growths which have been made during 
the summer, so that air and sunlight may have free access to those shoots which 
are retained. Many growers cut away entirely the old stems which have given 
the current season’s display of flowers, and where a sufficient number of new 
basal branches have been produced to take their place the practice is a sound one 
It frequently happens, however, that the new shoots are not sufficient, and some 
of the old growths must of necessity be left. When this is desirable some old 
rods will usually be found which have sent out long, young, non-flowering 
growths, and these are the ones to leave, cutting the old stem back to the point 
from which the new shoot emanated. After the old wood has been cut out the 
shoots retained ought to be loosely tied in position, so that they are fully 
exposed to wind and sun on all sides. The above remarks apply with equal forces 
to this class of Roses when grown as weeping standards, except, of course, that 
instead of the new shoots being produced at the base of the plant, they will 
emanate from the apex of the main stem where budding was originally done 
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rue SCARLET-FRUITED ELDER 

Those who only know the Elder family by the common, black-fruited shrub 
have no idea of the beauty that characterises some other kinds rhe scarlet 
fruited Elder, Sambucus racemosa, is a very distinct and handsome shrub when 
carrying its usual crop of scarlet berries, and for planting in beds in the lawn its 
several varieties are excellent rhe most beautiful of these has plume-lik« 
golden-hued foliage, and is listed by nurserymen under the rather unwieldy 
name of Sambucus racemosa plumosa aurea, It is well worth growing for its 
foliage alone. Another variety with scarlet fruit is known as laciniata, the 
foliage of which is very much lacerated, which gives the shrub quite a distinct 
appearance. When we come to the varieties of the common black-fruited Elder 
we find two that are worth including in all gardens where bright foliage is appre 
ciated, viz., the golden variegated and that with greenish leaves margined wit} 
yellow. To bring out this golden hue to the fullest extent the plants should be 
given a sunny, exposed position, and the two last-named associate well with 
the variegated Japanese Maples All the Elders need deeply-worked and well 
manured soil, and may be planted any time during late autumn or winter 

Tue Decipvous Cypress 

In the deciduous Cypress of the Southern United States we find one of th 
few hardy coniferous trees that shed their leaves in winter Apart from thi 
it is an interesting tree, because its foliage gives us two distinct colour display 
during the summer and autumn months In summer we find a beautiful, soft, 
verdant hue so characteristic of the Larch in spring, but in autumn the leave 
take on a pretty, warm shade of brown, and usually remain in this condition for 
some time before falling rhis Cypress is an ideal tree for planting by the water 
side ; indeed, it appears to like to push its matted roots far into the water, and 
the reflection of its upright, pyramidal head clothed with graceful foliage is very 
effective. Although so useful for the water-side, such a position is not essential 
for its successful culture ; at Kew, where the natural soil is dry and sandy, two 
guod-sized trees are thriving not far from the main entrance and far away from 
a pool or stream. No doubt the beds in which the trees are growing were filled 
with good soil previous to planting, but the natural dryness of the surrounding 
soil must have an effect on the beds lH 


ON THE GREEN. 


EpiTep By Horace 


De BELLO GALLICO. 

RANCE and England may be said to have fought a drawn battle last 

week. The first engagement was at Deauville, where Braid and 

Harry Vardon fought against Massy and Lafitte. There was a 

four-ball match one day 

and a foursome the other, 

and by both methods 

the Frenchmen won. A day or two 
afterwards, however, at Cabourg, 
near Trouville, Harry Vardon took 
a terrible revenge on Massy. He 
trampled right over him, horse, foot 
and artillery ; that is to say, to dis- 
continue our military metaphor, he 
beat him by eleven up and ten to 
play. Massy must have had a very 
depressing day of it, for he never 
won a single hole. Vardon seems to 
have rather a demoralising effect on 
Massy, for it will be remembered 
that he gave him a very sound 
beating at Deal some two years ago. 
That match will always be branded 
on the memory of all who saw it as 
having produced the very worst 
putting ever seen. Vardon was not 
putting at all well; but he was 
brilliancy itself compared with Massy. 
who could not get the ball into the 
hole from a range of three feet and 
under. He missed a very short one 
at the first, another at the second 
and again at the fourth. We re- 
member very well his look of anguish 
on the “Sandy Parlour” green, as 
he lifted up his hands as if calling 
Heaven to witness. Yet Massy is 
usually as good a putter as he is a 
graceful one, and that is high praise. 

True POLITENESS. 

We heard rather a pleasant story 
the other day about a French and 
an English golfer, which may possibly 
be new. The Englishman was play- 
ing very ill, and was, we regret to 
state, losing his temper sadly. After 
each new disaster he would place his 
favourite driver across his knee with 
some such apostrophe as “ You little 
blank, I’ve a good mind to snap you 
in half.” The Frenchman had an 
imperfect knowledge of our language, 
but he was a man of infinite polite- 
ness. He could not bear to see his 
opponent apparently trying to break 
his club and failing to do so. When 
the next drive was missed he seized 
the erring club with a courtly gesture. 
* Allow me, monsieur,” he _ said, 
broke the shaft neatly in half and 





HUTCHINSON. 


returned it to its owner What the Englishman did or aid is ,not 
recorded, but he does not deserve a great deal of sympathy Yet there is no 
doubt that, although the practice is utterly to be reprehended, there is occasior 


ally a savage satisfaction in breaking a club. We know of one golfer, a very 
ood-tempered man, who was once 
xteen holes down to his opponent 
nm a team match He went to a 
ecluded part of the railway line at 
i time when he knew the London 
express was nearly due, and laid out 
all his clubs acro the shining 
metals Ihere he waited until the 
thundering onslaught of the expr 
had reduced the culprits to spillikin 
Phen, with an infinitely light heart 
he drove home in his motor at some 
fifty miles an hour, had a magnum of 
champagne tor his dinner and did 
not play again for six month 
Mr. Hittron at Westwarp Ho! 
Mr. Hilton has been revisiting 
Westward Ho! the scene of a very 
great triumph of his in past years 
It was towards the end of the nine 
teenth century that he accomplished 
his famous 79 there That was with 
a gutty ball and in a hurricane of 
wind, and it was generally thought 
at the time that it was the best 
round he had ever played in his life, 


and that no man breathing had ever 
played a better There was a very 
strong field, including most of the 
great men of Hoylake, who had 
come down to play a match against 
the Royal North Devon; yet the 
remember 


second best score, if Ww 
aright, was Mr. John Ball’s 87, and 
a great many good players reached 
what is called in the journalese of 
cricket, “* the coveted century.’ 
On this, his first visit to the reformed 
Westward Ho! Mr. Hilton = once 
more played very fine golf In a 
team match he had a 72, which 
Mr. Croome not unnaturally found 
a little too much for him He then 
proceeded to win the Kashmir Cup 
with two rounds of 76 and 78 rhis 
time Mr. Croome was hard on his 
heels with 80 and 76, another very 


excellent performance. Mr. Penny 

and Mr. Scratton followed at a highly 

a respectful distance, and the rest 

were, comparatively speaking, no- 

where. It is interesting to see Mr 

Lionel Palairet winning the monthly 

. . medal with 87 less 6. All these 


scores are remarkably good if the 


BERNARD SA VERS, JUN. wind in the West has been as trying 
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t be ther place ind the wind can blow uncommonly hard over 


Wetsu Gor 
eat deal of golf going on in Wales lately In the South 
as been the meeting of the Welsh Union at Swansea Bay. while in 
Merionethshire in the North, Harlech and Aberdovey have been holding their 


mvariably crowded summer meetings rhe handicap tournament, called the 


} 


Harlech Town Bowl, is one that takes a great deal of winning, for the winner 
must go steadily on his way for an unconscionable number of rounds. Con 
equently it was not surprising to find in the final two players from among the 
low handicap men Chey were Mr. Scarf, a very good left-handed player from 
Birmingham, who owes two, and Mr. Norbury of Warwick, who is scratch 
Mr. Norbury won a hard match at the thirty-fifth hole He is a player with a 
most graceful and taking style, with a distinctly Vardonian flavour about it 
ind ought, on the whole, to have made more of a mark than he hitherto has done 
for he plays all! hots like a real golfer here was one quite extraordinary 
event at the Harlech meeting, and that was the beating of Bogey to the tune of 
eight holes by Mr. More, a young golfer, who received a handicap of eight Two 
ther gentlemen were four up, and two more three up; in short, Bogey had a 
thoroughly depressing day of it No doubt, however, he will soon get over it, 
for he has the thought of many past triumphs to stay him in the hour of defeat 
He is like the bank at a casino—you can break him for the moment, but he will 
beat you in the end 
Tue Natxwn TOURNAMENT 

There are alway une good golfers to be found playing in the amateur 

tournament at Nairn, and this year it attracted one particularly distinguished 
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one in the form of Captain Hutchison He did not win, however, for he was 
just beaten in the semi-final by Mr. Thomson of Moray, who in turn lost on the 
last green in the final to Mr. Clive Lawrence It is splendid news that Mr. 
Lawrence is playing as well as ever again after his very serious illness of some 
time back. He is a most admirable and finished player, and at Nairn as near 
is may be invincible. Unfortunately, since the law is, as we know, a jealous 
mistress, he never seems to play golf anywhere except in this Northern happy 
hunting-ground of his. It is a pity, from the golfing point of view, because he 
would certainly be a conspicuous figure in Southern golf if he could find the time. 
In the semi-final Mr. Lawrence had beaten Mr. F. M. Carlisle, who played for 
Cambridge this year, and is a most promising player No young player ever 
underwent a much more trying ordeal than did Mr. Carlisle in his game with 
Mr. Macdonell in the University match. The whole fortunes of the day hung 
on those two, and they both played those last few holes at Hoylake like heroes. 
BERNARD SAYERS, JUN 

Bernard Sayers, jun., is the distinguished son of a still more distinguished 
father. He has not as yet been very high in the lists at the open championship, 
but he has already three times represented Scotland in the International match 
rhe best part of his game is almost certainly his mashie play, and there is scarcely 
unyone who drops a ball on a putting green more exactly after the manner of 
the traditional poached egg. Like his illustrious parent, he has the gift of 
inventing clubs with the most seductive names, and at one time the whole of 
Wimbledon, where Sayers is the professional, were playing with large-headed, 
wooden clubs, which rejoiced in the generic title of Jumbo. Sayers is only 
twenty-six years old, so that he has still plenty of time before him in which to 
idd lustre to the family name 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON A GALLOWAY MOOR 


fo tue Eprror o1 Country Liar 
Sir, enclose a phot “raph for reproduction should uu think it suitable for 
your valued 
paper It wa 


taken on a Gallo 
way moor on 
August rath 
\.H.McNeis 
[We repro 
duce it with 
pleasure Ep 


LIGHTNING 
AND 
THE CROPS 
lo tue Epiror 
Sir,—In all the 
country parts otf 
the Midlands that 
I know there is 
the belief that 
lightning is good 
for corn crops, 
and I have heard 
old farm hands 
say that “ If there 
is plenty of 
summer lightning 
it is good for 
everything.” Yet 
they are heard to 
say that some 
things have been 
“ lightnin’ blas 
ted,” potatoes, I 
think, especially 





ON THi MOOR, R. 1 
We have 


often heard this stated, but it can only be a uperstition Ep 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT 
fo tue Eprror op 


Country Lit 
Sir,—* Thou shalt not steal" has been so long recognised as one of the necessary 
basic laws of civilised society that Mr. Vovsev’'s apology for the thief in art, as 
for one who helps to catter beauty broadcast,” suggests the whimsical in 
onsequence of Gilbertian opera rhe music pirate, the forger of bronzes and 
engravings and other like miscreants would gladly avail themselves of such a 
plea; but, while for such the door of the gaol is set warningly ajar, Mr. A. 1 
Bolton's jerry-builder may still pass it with his tongue in his cheek In truth, 
the cause of healthy art is not served by high-flown talk about the artist 
being degraded by the thought of reward rhe whole range of artistic biography 
shows the spur of need and the hope of reward—either in gold pieces or in admira- 
tion or in both—to be necessary for the artistic temperament to produce its 
finest work. Were it otherwise the masterpieces would come from men of 
private means, and the needle’s eye would offer no difficulty to the rich man’s 
camel And the first duty of the artist, as of any other good citizen, being to 
pay his rates and taxes and keep his family in comfort, he owes it to himself 
and to his neighbours to prevent robbery of his just remuneration. The doubts 
that have been expressed by a few architects as to the desirability of legal pro- 
tection for architectural works arise almost wholly from misconception ; arising, 
I think, partly from the use of the word “ copyright,” which, in England, has 
come to connote the use made of an author’s property in his work rather than 
the property itself, and partly from the idea that such protection is a novel 
experiment which may prove impracticable in working. I have not vet had the 
opportunity of perusing Mr. Buxton’s Bill with sufficient care to justify mv 
criticising it in detail. It is evidently far from satisfactory as it stands, and will 


require very careful consideration by the Royal Institute; but, with your 
permission, I should like to state very shortly what we architects are asking for 
For the purpose of the author’s protection the practice of the art of sculpture 
will be found almost exactly analogous to that of architecture, and we ask that 
the latter should enjoy equal and similar privileges and be placed on the same 
footing as its two sister arts This, of course, involves no restriction to the 
irtist in dealing with the material of the past, the “‘ domaine public,” as it is 
generally called, from which we all seek the inspiration which comes of knowledge 
and tradition, and into which are gathered all works as their period of protection 
expires. Nor does it prevent the studying, or even the copving, of living masters, 
provided that in the latter case they do not themselves object ; but we main- 
tain that if an architect’s work be reproduced, its author should have the right 
to profit thereby and not some other person who did not design it. As to the 
wctual working of the proposals, it is forgotten, even by those in whom we should 
expect better memory, that they have long since been in force in other countries 

in France under the Revolutionary law of 1793, defined and amended in 1902 
and that there exists a clear jurisprudence otf decided cases. The question ol 
‘ artistic character ”’ is extremely simple, and must not be confused with that 
of “ artistic merit,” which, as you point out, would involve judgment by the 
Courts on zsthetic points. A Court would only be concerned to decide whether 
or no design was involved as well as mere building construction, and the 
“ Christensen v. Henriksen"? (Copenhagen), ‘‘ Lafont v. Lallement” (Nantes) 
and other cases have effectually disposed of attempts to justify piracy by deny- 
ing artistic character in the work. Another question which I am sometimes 
asked is, whether slight alterations in a reproduction are not sufficient to render 
the forgery safe. The best reply is to be found in the judgment of the Tribunal 
of Antwerp in the “‘ Hompus” case, where this defence was set up. “ Such 
differences in detail,” said the judge, “ far from disproving that the monument 
erected by the defendant is a forgery of that of the complainant, prove on the 
contrary that the defendant has sought by differences of detail to disguise the 
forgery.” Your own words admirably sum up the whole matter. “It is not 
in the best interests of architecture that second-rate men should steal, and spoil 
in stealing, the artistie 
inventions of their con- 
temporaries.””"—] ON 
W. SIMPSON 


FALCONRY 
lo tHe Eprror 


Sir,—From Mr. E. B 
Michell's article on 
Algerian  faleonry 
printed in your papet 
it might be supposed 
that the excellent 
photographs which 
illustrate it were 
meant to represent 
sakers Is this the 
case, or are they 
lanners ? rhe lanner 
is very often used by 
desert tribes to take 
hares. The Anaza, for 
instance, of Eastern 
Syria use it continually, 
the bird holding the 
hare, or, rather, im- 
peding it, until the 
hounds come up. From 
the bars on the tail 
and other markings I 





should certainly have 
concluded that the 
birds you have pictured 
are lanners. I enclose a A LANNER, 
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Farha el 
Between 
there is another 


his bird is known to the Arabs as 
think, the bird the Algerian falconer is 
Sager el Hur (noble falcon) the 
the Bedouins of Egypt for hare and bustard, called the 
Gusi, or by the Nus Nus (half half). Whether this bird is 
Arabs suppose, a small saker, as its plumage seems to 


photograph of lanner. 
Gush, and is, I 
the saker, 


bird used 


my 
using. 


and lanner 


by 


larha some 


a big lanner or, as the 


indicate, I am not a sufficient authority to determine ; but if photographs of 


the different desert falcons used in Egypt would interest your readers, I 
will send you some during the winter for your paper. It will interest Mr. 
Michell to see that the glove, which is of Bedouin make, is left-handed. I know 


W. E. J.-B. 
{Our correspondent’s theory as to the hawks in question being lanners could 
only be accepted if it were supposed that the falconers carrying them were 


also that this left-handed glove is used in Syria and Arabia. 


very much taller and bigger than most of their compatriots. Lanners are, no 
doubt, used not infrequently in the pursuit ot hares, but only as allies of the 
hounds ; whereas sakers are equal to the task of holding a hare without such 
assistance, and may be flown independently, as seems to be the intention in 
the illustrations referred to. The markings on the several kinds of hawks are 
not so different as to enable even an expert to be 
of a small photograph which is which, as may easily be proved by the fact 
mentioned by our correspondent that the Farha Gusi is by some authorities 
believed to be a lanner and by others to be a saker. A photograph of this 
hawk, of which very little has yet been written, would be interestiug to falconers, 
Ep.] 


falconer sure by the aid 


and probably to naturalists also. 


A LATE 
EDITOR OF 


NEST. 
“* COUNTRY 


” 


lo THI LIFE. 
A moorhen has recently hatched out here four of the five eggs in her nest 
one on the zoth, one on the 21st and two on the 22nd. The fifth egg was addled 
Is not this an abnormally late hatching ?—DrvEeRON Sipe. 


DIR, 


[Moorhens very frequently begin a second nesting season in July Ep 
INTERESTING THE 

[To THE LIFE 

During a recent visit to the Bass Rock a most interesting variety of the 


VARIETY Ol 
Epiror or “ CouNTRY 


GANNET 
SIR, 
gannet was observed The head and neck were richly coloured with dark buff ; 


the back, right down to the tail, was mottled with large spots of the same rich 





iN INTERRUPTION, 


colour, and the wings were marked 


black, and they 
had chosen a small projecting piece of rock in the centre of one of the perpen 


with fainter rhe primaries were 


rhis bird was mated with one of the normal type, 


sp ts 
as usual 
dicular cliffs for their nesting-place ; and when first pointed out to me by my 
friend, Jasper Atkinson, they were billing and cooing in a delightful mannet 
Their love-making was ruthlessly interrupted by a pair of ordinary birds who 
flew on to their perch, though there was barely room for the two, causing a big 
commotion, which continued until the intruders were ejected and the rightful 
owners left The bird 
very striking, interesting 


in peace 
was a 
and handsome and of 
the 


the rock 


variety, 


many thousands inhabiting 


was the only one we saw 
which departed from the normal 
type. 

position 


It was in rather a difficult 

for photographing, and 
even when a lens of twenty-two 
inches focus was used the result- 


ing picture was only upon a 


small scale.—F. R 
BLUE EGGS IN 
NESTS. 
[To THE 

I have several times found 

both 

Arctic terns. The 

that of the 

tern photo- 

Islands. 


FERNS’ 
Epiror.] 
Sir, 
blue eggs in the nests of 
common and 
enc losed Is 
nest of an Arctic 
graphed on the Farne 
It contained two eggs, one blue 
(the light one in the photograph) 
and the other of colour. 
On the same islands it is not un- 


picture 


normal 


common to find nests of the 
lesser black- backed gull with 
blue eggs In the case of the ONE BLUE EGG 


COUNTRY 





AND 
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THE GANNETS LEFT IN I’EACE., 
terns it is usually only one egg which is blue, but in that of the gulls 
I have generally found the whole set, two or three, of the blue colour 
RILEY FORTUNE. 

BARKERS AT WORK 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirs 
Sirk,—Although the time for taking the bark from oak trees is past for this year, 
the account in Country Lire of last week, *‘ Hampshire Barkers at Work,” 


with the pictures accompanying, is of great interest to many, and in particular to 
those who have seen the work in progress 
that in judging by 
and parts of Notts those who do this work are 
feller 


fellows 


rhe way in Hampshire differs from 


Derbyshire, what your pictures show In Derbyshire 


” 


“ peelers ” or “ bark-strippers,”’ 


and those who do it are also tree I have known many such peelers and 
It is many years since | watched the 


peelers and fellers at work, and their way of working was different 


too 


tellers, and right good, jolly 
A woodman 
first went through the woods and along the fences and selected and “ blazed” 


suitable trees. In the case of ** oak-pillers,” as they are called, several attacked 


an oak; some went up aloft, lopped where necessary, and with a peeling iron 


took the bark off, working downwards, the main trunk being stripped last 
Often, however, half of them worked from the bottom upwards rhey dealt 
with the bark as in Hampshire. The instruments called “ draw-shaves” in 


When these and other trees 
in the right direction, for one of the 
the 
top, and then the rope was hauled on to a stake in the ground or a distant tree, 
and in this way the giant was trained in the it should fall rhe felling in 
When the tree base wa 
judged to be cut sufficiently through, the holding rope was pulled on, and down 


the article were known as “* two-hand trimmers.” 
were felled, it was usual, if it did not lean 
party to swarm it, taking a long rope’s end with him; this was tied near 
way 


those days was by the axe—the saw was seldom used 


came the prisoner PHOMAS RATCLIFFE 
RED-BACKED SHRIKES 
[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Not so very long ago Mr. H. A. Bryden, when writing of shrikes in your 
columns, asked whether there were any authentic instances extant of the red 


backed species, often called the “ 
for its larder the poults of game-birds 


butcher bird,” interfering with or appropriating 
rhe habit is rare, or at any rate appears 
to be rare, and I rather suspect that it is a trick confined to special pairs of shrikes 
which have become, so to say, ‘“*‘ man-eaters.”” Reviewing my notes of many vears, 
I find that on three distinct occasions I have discovered tiny game cheepers 
(one of these was a young pheasant, the 


skewered up-in a shrike’s “* shambles ” 


other two were young partridges, none being more than three days old) ; while on 


a fourth occasion I was actually a witness, at pretty close range, of a male red 
Sort 
Just as a bird of prey would do, so did the shrike 
took it off in his feet But between 


these two had killed hi 


backed shrike pouncing down into grass in a meadow and retiring to hi 
larder with a young partridge 
He “ 


made his quarry " with his feet ; he 


acts he 


victim with a cruel blow on the 
head with his bill Several 
keepers of my acquaintance have 
complained to me about the 
ravages Of occasional pairs of 


shrikes, particularly where youn; 
partridges are concerned. In one 


case a keeper, having shot a pair 


of shrikes in the act and not 
recognising the birds, brought 
them to me for identification 


Of course, he was not much 


of anaturalist ; but he never shot 
a bird of any sort unless it actually 
interfered with his game-birds. In 
addition to these observations, I 
may add that once or twice I have 
noticed short 
killing shrikes, 
ornithologists too 


accounts of game 
by accredited 
As most people 
are aware, the shrike’s normal diet 
consists of beetlesin large numbers, 
bees and insects generally, varied 
by field-mice, the young of our 
smaller birds and periodically one 
Many of 
impaled 
skewered (beetles, etc., the former, 


of the latter themselves 


these victims are and 


ONE NORMAL 
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‘ phic ‘ 
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] t the r ; 
M t 1 to a totally different 
t lard ally 1 it least 
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Warote-! 
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t " la from Wak 
I " : t tl tey ild 
ti I 1 | evet 
t t la that t kt hould 
tl ! tt tha ! I to clear tl 
ird tf 1, and I am unabk 

to find tl to t trar in Mi Neal’ 
| t t ter fer When I first 
irnt t hia ! in to teach them | 
mad t ume 1 ta but havi en 
Mr W illia Kiml f Headington neat 
Oxtord t la ! t W ter mad t! 
nhabitant { Tideswell, your md old, dance, I 
iw t ! tal I had made Your 

wil t nterested im the ubject ot 

these dat mnot do better than read Messt 
J. Shary md He. ¢ Macilwaine’s morri 
! iN three part { which have ) lar 
been published | Novello’ RK. FF. B OH 


rEUCRIUM SCORODONITA 


To Tue Eprror o Country Lar 
SH I am sendin 1 by to-day’s post a nall 
bon f a horribl veed which is now spreadi 
tself all over a ld Seoteh tir and a wood here 
eral acre em covered with it mad as it 
tr ill ther vegetation of every kind t 
bn ni i its i Rabbits will not eat 
t Can you give m iy practical suggestions a 
to how to get 1 of it What is its name 
Pool 
The weed sent is the wood-sage Peucriun 
xlonia i terrible pest that most difficult 
to eradicate We can only suggest pulling 
raking it out by the root ind this is not, we 


fear, a very practical method with so large an 


ON THI 1OP Of A SPIRI 

lo tue Eprror oF “ Country Lirt 
SIR I send you a photograph of a rook’s nest on 
the spire of Brunswick Church, near Whitby. The 
rook is plainly to be seen sitting on her nest, and 
the und of the church bells does not disturb 
her c.M 


BY KINDNESS.’ 


fo tue Eprror or Country Livi 
Stk In order that you may see what can be 
don with animal by kindne I enclose two 
photograpl which peak for themselve My 
children ire eleven year md ten year old 


respectively, and the heep are not quite eighteen 


months old The heep have been broken 
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to harness by the children only They will 
trot and gallop on the road or in the garde nh, 
are quiet to all road nuisances and all are 


perfectly happy together —Wiiiiam H. Back 


WHITI HEDGEHOGS 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—Although in three works on British mammals 
Bell’s, Sir H. Johnston's and mv own—that I 


have consulted no mention is made of white 


hedgehogs, such specimens are occasionally met 
with, and at least one is exhibited in the albino 
ease in the Central Hall of the Natural History 
Museum, although I cannot at the moment recall 
whether this is British or whether a second is 
shown. I have, however, never heard of a family 
of white hedgehogs such as Mr. Lloyd describes in 
vour issue of August 27th; that is to say, if, as I 
presume to be the case, the adult was one of the 
parents of the three young ones Assuming this 
to be so, it would have been of great interest to 
know the sex of this adult, especially if the other 
parent, which does not seem to have been found 
It should be added that I have not Mr. Millais’s 
work on British mammals in my library, so cannot 
say whether any reference is there made to white 
While on the subject of these animals, 
I may take the opportunity of mentioning that a 


he dge he RS 


still more remarkable variation, to which my 
directed by Mr 
G. S. Miller, occasionally occurs, namely, one in 


attention has been recently 


which the spines are more or less completely 
replaced by hairs, thus imparting a_ totally 
different appearance to the animal. The special 
interest attaching to this hairy variety is that it 
serves to approximate the individuals in which 
it occurs to the rat-shrews, or gymnuras, of the 
Malay countries, which are the nearest living 
relatives of the hedgehogs. The typical gymnura 
is a long-tailed animal considerably larger than a 
rat; but there is also a smaller short-tailed 
species, and it is the latter to which hairy hedge- 
hogs present the nearest resemblance R. I 


FISHING IN SHETLAND. 

{To tHe Evrror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir, During 1883-85 in the summer - time 
(August and September) I used to fish for sea- 
trout in the different voes in the Shetland 
Islands with a coarse white fly I bought at 
Lerwick, locally and roughly made. Many of 
the voes were open, of course ; but Major Cameron 
of Garth of Austrae, Lerwick, gave me permission 
to fish in all his waters, voes, etc., wading, of 
course, up to one’s arms; but the best sport I 
got was in Graemeshall Lock, Holme (Ham) 
Sound, Orkney. Graeme told me he got sea- 
trout up to ten pounds out of the lock, which, 
if I remember, was more a voe than a lock. A 
good fisherman could, I doubt not, get splendid 
sport; my best was two four-pounders in an 
I am much indebted 
to Major Cameron and Mr. Graeme for the fun 
I had. In reply to “ H. B.,” in your issue of 
August 6th, I might say I got my waders, 
brogues, etc., from Anderson and Co. of Edin- 
burgh. A good line of steamers run to Shetland 
from Aberdeen twice weekly.—GeorGe Izar. 


afternoon at Graemeshall. 





